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CARDINAL MANNING. 


IT was in Rome, at the Church of St. Isidore, on the feast 
of St. Patrick, 1870, that the present writer—then a Protestant— 
first had the privilege of hearing Cardinal Manning. High Mass 
had been sung by an Australian prelate of Irish birth; and with- 
in the walls of the venerable Franciscan Church was gathered 
together as brilliant and distinguished an audience as Rome, 
even in that memorable council year, could supply. . Bishops 
from every English-speaking country were mingled with Roman 
monsignori, with representative laymen from America, from Eng- 
land and her colonies, and with children of Erin from every 
quarter of the globe, many of whom had not seen their native 
land for years and some of whom would never see it again. 
And now a slender, ascetic, dignified-looking prelate is seen in 
the pulpit, and Archbishop Manning—for he was not created 
cardinal until five years afterwards—commences his panegyric 
on Ireland’s national saint. Later on he paints, to borrow the 
description of one who was present, the glories of the early Irish 
Church, with its doctors, confessors, and virgins, sending out her 
children to foreign lands that they might spread the faith. He 
tells of Columba, of Germanus, of Bridget, and a. host of other 
saints. Then he passes on to describe the sorrows and sufferings 
through which Ireland has passed. “A painful task for an Eng- 
lishman,” he says, “to recall the days of persecution and to 
speak of the fidelity unto blood with which the Irish race clung 
to the faith of Patrick and the Rock of Peter.” But before he 
had concluded this portion of his sermon he had brought home 
to more than one English heart among his listeners the lesson 
of the necessity of reparation to Ireland for the injustice of the 
past entering into the life of Englishmen as part of their most 
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binding duty. Then he proceeded to speak of Ireland’s future; 
of her share in the work of the great Vatican Council then as- 
sembled. It was his belief, he said, that Irish-born prelates were 
destined to bear a memorable part in the results of that council. 
It had been a feature of the Catholic Church in Ireland in the 
past that it had at all times kept itself free and independent of 
all existing dynasties or political parties. The same indepen- 
dence existed now wherever bishops of Irish origin ruled their 
flocks. “There have been rumors,” he continued, “of what the 
civil powers of the world would do here and there, should the 
bishops who are their subjects decree this or refuse to affirm 
that. Pressure is being put upon some to absent themselves, up- 
on others to abstain from voting. But I have no fear of such 
menaces for the children of St. Patrick, for I know that through- 
out the world they have made up their minds not to let any 
human hand touch what concerns the Church of God.” 

You have been good enough to ask me to put on paper 
some recollections of His Eminence, and it appears to me that 
the words spoken on that occasion strike the keynote, as it were, 
of the melody with which the eventful life of the great cardinal 
resounds. 

An intense love of Holy Church, a desire for its liberty and 
exaltation; a warm love of Ireland and her people; these are the 
two strains which predominate. But ever blended with these there 
is a third, which harmonizes with and completes the others—a love 
of the poor, especially the poor children of his own flock. “I 
shall never attempt the building of a cathedral,” said the cardi- 
nal on more than one occasion, when urged to commence the 
erection of a metropolitan church. “Let my cathedral be the 
hearts of the Irish poor. If I succeed in providing sufficient 
schools and means of Christian education for every poor child 
in my diocese before I die, I shall die content.” The cardinal 
knew that the future of the church in this country, and the best 
guarantee of its independence and prosperity, depends, under 
God, on the preservation of the truth by the children of those 
Irish immigrants who form so important a portion of the popu- 
lation of our large cities. 

But before touching on the work which the cardinal had 
done in the matter of education, it may be well to glance at the 
influence he has exercised in infusing a thoroughly Roman spirit 
into the hearts and minds of his flock. For in order to feel 
keenly about the liberty and prosperity of the church, it is 
necessary to “think with Rome” in all she counsels and advises. 
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And if Ireland, in the person of Cardinal Cullen, had the honor 
of drafting the definition of the Infallibility of the Sovereign 
Pontiff, England may at least claim the honor—as Louis Veuil- 
lot used to point out—of boasting of one of the foremost cham- 
pions of that dogma in the person of Cardinal Manning. His 
influence on the prelates assembled in Rome that year can 
scarcely be exaggerated; but great as it was, it is as nothing 
compared with the influence his sermons and writings have 
had and have. What countless multitudes of souls have not 
his True Story of the Vatican Council and his Jnfallibility of 
the Pope enlightened and strengthened on this essential dogma 
of the faith! 

Next to this, in his work for the liberty of the church, must 
be placed his efforts in favor of the temporal power of the Pope ; 
of its maintenance while it existed, of its restoration, in a manner 
sufficient to insure the perfect independence of the Vicar of Christ, 
since its destruction. The movement which resulted in the forma- 
tion of the small volunteer army of Pius IX., which maintained 
peace and order in Rome from 1866 to 1870, had no warmer sym- 
pathizer than Archbishop Manning; and when that army was dis- 
banded and the Papal Zouaves had to return to their respective 
countries, no one again gave them more encouragement in their 
efforts to continue working for the same sacred cause. The 
League of St. Sebastian; which was founded by English and 
Irish soldiers of the Pope, received special marks of favor from 
the cardinal. He assisted more than once at its annual meetings, 
and when, after the death of Pius IX., it seemed advisable 
that the League should remain quiescent, he took its work, so to 
say, upon his own shoulders, and by constant and stirring allu- 
sions to the spoliation of the Holy See he has kept the ques- 
tion of the temporal rights of the Pope ever before the minds 
of the English public. I well remember a sermon he preached 
on this subject on Easter Sunday, 1877, and a brief extract from 
it may not come amiss, for those who taunt Leo XIII. with be- 
ing a “voluntary” prisoner in the Vatican have not yet been 
silenced. 

“Let us suppose,” said his Eminence, “and I will not put a 
name nor a nation to make the supposition more offensive—let 
us suppose that any conquering power by violence had estab- 
lished itself in London, and had made its headquarters at the 
ancient palace of St. James’s; and that it permitted the use of 
Windsor and Buckingham Palace to our own gracious sovereign ; 
and that it told all the world that the Queen of England was 
VOL. LIV.—41 
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.free, and that she might freely come out as before and pass to 
and fro from Buckingham Palace to Windsor; that is to say, 
sanctioning by her presence the usurpation of those who had 
taken possession of her rights. No; the Pope knows too well 
the duty of the Vicar of Christ. His act perpetually says: ‘I 
will not look upon the deed. My eyes shall never sanction it 
by gazing upon it. I will rather live and die within the thresh- 
old of my palace than set foot in Rome again.’ The Pope is 
not bound, indeed, with fetters of iron, but he is bound round 
about by the sense of his own dignity, and the supernatural 
office that he bears; and he knows that it would be a deep 
moral degradation to put his foot over the threshold of his 
palace so long as, another sovereignty claims to rule over the 
city which the providence of God has made his own.” 

Arguments such as these will not lose their weight because 
the tongue which uttered them is now silent. The cardinal’s 
Temporal Power of the Pope is a text-book on this question, and 
the time will come when the civilized world will feel constrained 
to do justice, and, recognizing the demands made by such men 
as Cardinal Manning as irrefutable, will restore to the Pope his 
freedom and independence. 

Next to his defence of the spiritual and temporal preroga- 
tives of the Holy See must be noted the cardinal’s care for the 
training and education of his clergy. To imbue them with a 
thoroughly Roman spirit was his first object. And if, at the 
close of the Vatican Council, the decrees were received with so 
much respectful enthusiasm by the Catholics of England, it is to 
Cardinal Manning and to his predecessor, Cardinal Wiseman, that 
it is in great measure due. Having spent three years in Rome 
after his conversion, Cardinal Manning thoroughly appreciated 
the salutary influence which a residence in the centre of Chris- 
tendom has upon a Catholic mind. At his instance the Oblates of 
St. Charles had a house of studies there up to the time of the 
Piedmontese invasion; and in his intercourse with his clergy at 
home he constantly strove to inspire them with sentiments of 
personal affection towards the reigning Pontiff. He himself, dur. 
ing the last five-and-twenty years of the life of Pius 1X., had the 
happiness of being admitted to an intimacy with that grand 
Pope which, with great humility, he used to speak of as having 
no excuse but the paternal kindness of the Pontiff. During that 
period Pius IX. used to admit him to frequent audiences. Every 
step he took throughout those years was taken with the Pope’s 
sanction and advice. He was granted a freedom of speech, and 
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received from the Pope a paternal love, which made the rela- 
tions between them intimate and filial in no common measure. 
Events, both public and private, continually increased the close- 
ness of this relation; and it was his privilege to assist and con- 
sole the dying Pontiff during the last days of his life. The part 
Cardinal Manning took in the election of the present glorious 
Pontiff, and in the proceedings of the conclave, were the sub- 
ject of some “persistent and ridiculous attempts made to misre- 
present” him—as the address of the laity which greeted him on 
his return home well said. These misrepresentations have long 
since been forgotten. It may be well, however, to place once more 
on record what he said himself in reply to the address we have 
alluded to. That no proposition of his, made at the conclave, 
was even so much as contested by his colleagues, and that he 
always had the happiness of being united to the majority, in fact 
the all but unanimity, of the Sacred College. 

It is not within the purpose of this article to trace out in de- 
tail the various ways in which Cardinal Manning elevated and 
“Romanized” the tone of his clergy. His great instrument 
was, of course, his Diocesan Seminary at Hammersmith, the foun- 
dation stone of which he laid in July, 1876; and which, with its 
spacious chapel, will ever be one of the chief monuments of his 
episcopacy. Buta word must be said on two points: his foster- 
ing care of church music and his relations with the religious 
orders. 

And first as to church music. The great reform effected by 
the cardinal more than fifteen years ago, in banishing female 
singers from the choirs throughout his diocese—except in some 
few rural districts—met at first with some unseemly criticism. 
The ladies, who had accustomed themselves to look upon their 
solo performances as almost the most important part of the di- 
vine service, were naturally enough, perhaps, irritated at being 
relegated to their proper place, the body of the church, while 
the clergy, many of whom had for long been complaining of the 
trouble caused them by the fair musicians, seemed now to con- 
sider any known evils preferable to launching out in quest of 
boys to fill up their places. In London the cardinal’s edict has 
been strictly carried out; patience and perseverance have been 
amply rewarded, and there is scarcely a person now who would 
wish to see the bonnets and hats of the “ladies of the choir” 
reappearing in the galleries of Farm Street church or the pro- 
cathedral. Some years later the cardinal issued a circular letter 
to his clergy respecting the kind of music to be sung at Mass 
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and Benediction. Solo-singing at the latter function had already 
been condemned by the Fourth Provincial Council of Westmin- 
ster. “It merits,” said the decree, “the utmost reprobation, and 
must be banished as a grave scandal”; and the cardinal, fortified 
by the advice of Cardinal Bartolini, urged the clergy to see that 
the music was, as a rule, grave and sweet, easy of execution, 
and to avoid any compositions which tended to distract the 
mind or divert the attention. While not enforcing the plain 
chant, except at Masses of Requiem, he encouraged it by every 
means in his power; and although he has not met with the suc 
cess which the Archbishop of Dublin has secured 1n reforming 
the character of our church music as much as could be desired, 
there has nevertheless been a vast improvement in it during his 
tenure of office. 

A far more delicate question is that of the relations of Cardi- 
nal Manning toward the religious orders. Enthusiastic and in- 
discreet partisans of this or that order—not unfrequently pious 
ladies—from time to time declaimed against the cardinal as hav- 
ing’ a dislike or jealousy of the religious orders. And this idea 
seems to have gone abroad, and to be believed in quarters where 
one would have thought it incredible that such an impression 
could have been entertained. Some ten years ago, when reports 
of this kind were more rife than they have been of late, his 
Eminence, in a conversation with the present writer, spoke of 
the pain they gave him. “I love and reverence the religious 
orders,” he said on one occasion, “especially the great Society 
of Jesus, by one of whose members I was received into the 
church. But, as chief pastor of my diocese, I am obliged to 
consider the interests of others as well as theirs; and I cannot 
allow rights which were conferred on other bodies by my prede- 
cessor to be overridden.” This was in allusion to a very 
groundless rumor that the cardinal had forbidden the Jesuits to 
open a school in his diocese. And his Eminence went on to 
say that he would have been pleased to see them open a school, 
and had pointed out one or two sites to their superiors as suita- 
ble for the purpose; but that he could not agree to their start- 
ing a school in one particular part of London, which he men- 
tioned, and where some of their wealthy supporters desired it to 
be, because it was within the district worked by another com- 
munity of priests, who had had a promise from Cardinal Wise- 
man that no religious order should settle within a certain dis- 
tance. Another rumor, which at that time was equally ground- 
less, was that the cardinal had forbidden certain members of the 
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Society of Jesus to preach in his diocese. One of the priests 
alluded to actually preached at Farm Street on the feast of the 
Immaculate Conception a year or two later; yet for several 
years afterwards it was no uncommon thing to meet with per- 
sons who were ready to aver that the priest in question had 
never preached in London since he became a Jesuit. More than 
once, in order to show his kindly feeling toward the society, 
did the cardinal, when far from well, make exceptional efforts 
to assist at the High Mass on the feast of St. Ignatius; and 
those who attended the meetings of the Catholic Academia will 
remember how he used invariably to single out any Jesuit father 
there present, and ask him for his .opinion on any disputed 
point. It is true that the cardinal made no secret of his opinion 
that, under present circumstances in England, the life of a secu- 
lar priest was a harder and iuore laborious, and possibly in a 
certain sense more meritorious, one than the life of a religious; 
and that, knowing the great difficulty he had in providing 
enough priests for his missions, he was loath to see any of them 
join a religious order unless their vocation seemed a very decid- 
ed one. But it can be asserted with truth, and time will verify 
the assertion, that no bishop has ever held the reins of govern- 
ment, as regards seculars and religious, with a more impartial 
hand than has Cardinal Manning. 

But it is time to pass on to the consideration of the great 
work of his episcopate—that of providing a Catholic education 
for the poor children of his diocese. He was consecrated arch- 
bishop on June 8, 1865. In his first pastoral he briefly alluded 
to the necessity of building new schools, and followed this up a 
week later by another pastoral in which he disclosed the object 
which was nearest his heart. ‘“ Now we ask you,” he wrote, 
“to do a work with us and for us, for the love of the Sacred 
Heart. It is to help us in gathering from the streets of this 
great wilderness of men the tens of thousands of poor Catholic 
children who are without instruction or training. It is our 
first appeal to you, but it will not be our last. Year by year 
we hope to labor for this end, and year by year to remind you 
of your share in this work of love.” Most faithfully has his 
Eminence kept his word. The Westminster Diocesan Education 
Fund was started before long, and for the last twenty years an 
annual public meeting has been held in London, the cardinal 
presiding, at which the claims of the children of the poor to a 
Christian education have been urged by him on the attention 
both of the government of the day and of Catholics with a per- 
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sistency and an eloquence which have met with fitting reward. 
Twenty years ago the number of children in Catholic schools in 
London was 11,000. At the present moment there are 23,000 
in Catholic parochial schools, and 2,950 in Catholic poor-law, 
industrial, reformatory schools or orphanages. So that while 
the Catholic population of London has very slightly increased, 
the number of children brought under instruction has more 
than doubled. This may, no doubt, appear but slow progress to 
American Catholics, who are accustomed to see scholars increas- 
ing by thousands or tens of thousands every decade, but the 
figures are simply amazing to those who know the difficulties 
with which the managers of Catholic schools in London have to 
contend. The School-Board system, brought into being by act 
of Parliament in 1870, introduced two changes, fraught with in- 
evitable consequences, as the cardinal often pointed out, in the 
tradition of Christian education, recognized up to that time by 
the people of England: the one by which the system of school- 
rates and board schools was thereby established, professedly as a 
supplement to the existing system of national education; the 
other by which religious instruction was excluded from the 
teaching during the compulsory hours of attendance—that is, 
practically from the daily work of the school. And the cardinal 
foresaw that there was the danger of what was meant to be the 
supplement becoming the system; and the system becoming the 
supplement, and the traditional religious education of the coun- 
try thus becoming a thing of the past. Against this he has 
striven with almost superhuman energy, not only by his vigor- 
ous maintenance of the number as well as the efficiency of the 
Catholic schools, but by seizing every opportunity of enforcing 
upon his countrymen the vital necessity of a Christian education. 
Of his work on the Royal Commission of Education during 
these more recent years it is not the moment yet to speak. But 
friend and foe have alike borne testimony to the master-mind 
which inspired in great measure the report which was issued by 
the majority of the commission in the summer of 1888. It will 
not, however, be until the subject of education is taken up 
again by Parliament as one of the burning questions of the day 
that we Catholics shall understand and appreciate all that our 
great cardinal has done for us in this.all-important matter. 

And now what shall be said about Cardinal Manning and 
Ireland? Let Ireland and the cardinal speak for themselves. 
On his return from Rome, after his elevation to the sacred pur- 
ple in April, 1875, an address was presented to him signed by 
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some forty-eight Irish Catholic members of Parliament, a portion 
of which ran as follows: 


“In the heartfelt congratulations which hail your arrival in 
England as Prince of the Church, we, the undersigned Catholics 
representing Irish constituencies in the House of Commons, de- 
sire most cordially to join, and to assure your Eminence that 
none, even of your own spiritual subjects, entertain towards you 
stronger feelings of respect and veneration than we do. Placed 
as we are, by the circumstances of our position, in your diocese 
during a considerable portion of each year, we feel that we 
should not allow this opportunity to pass without expressing our 
appreciation of the deep interest you have always evinced in the 
welfare, both. spiritual and temporal, of our countrymen.” 


In the course of his reply to this outburst of affection and 
respect from those who spoke in Ireland’s name the cardinal, 
who was deeply touched, said that from his youth, ever since he 
had understood the history of Ireland, he had had for that coun- 
try the strongest sympathy, which had greatly increased since he 
had had a flock of Irish blood and Irish faith. Speaking a little 
later, at Preston, he said: 


“T love Catholic Ireland from my heart as a Catholic; I bear 
as true a love to Ireland as a man can bear that is not one of 
her children. If I were to say an equal love with those who 
were born of Irish blood, some of you would say that is not 
possible, and as I wish to speak the simple truth, I will guard 
against saying anything that any of you could think too much. 
But I love Ireland because Ireland has suffered for the faith. I 
cannot love England, my mother country, for that reason, for 
unhappily England persecuted the church; and, therefore I have 
another motive which makes my love of Ireland, in one sense, 
even more tender than it can be towards the whole of my 
mother country.” 


Two years before, in September, 1873, writing to the Arch- 
bishop of Armagh on the bitter disappointment he had expe- 
rienced at being unable to fulfil his engagement of preaching at 
the consecration of Armagh cathedral, Cardinal Manning used 
these words: 


“T have witnessed with a mixture of sorrow and indignation 
the writings of those who . . . are trying to turn men away 
from doing what is just to Ireland by grandiloquent phrases 
about the imperial race and an imperial policy. An imperial 
policy in the mouths of doctrinaires means a legislation which 
ignores the special character and legitimate demands of races and 
localities, and subjects them to the coercion of laws at variance 
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with their most sacred instincts. . . . Imperial policy means 
and may be defined as ‘legislation to hamper and harass the 
Catholic Church in Ireland.’ Such imperial legislation would be 
intensely English for England, Scotch for Scotland, but imperial 
and anti-Irish for Ireland. Imperial legislation means using im- 
perial power to force Ireland into subjection to the religious views 
of England. The rise of an empire is no cause of joy to men 
who love their country. It is the sign of loss of true liberty. 
gtts I cannot say that I have much fear of [the success of } 
an imperial policy in Great Britain and Ireland. My chief reason 
for confidence is that the people of these three kingdoms will 
not have it so. They mean to manage their own affairs with a 
great extension, rather than a hair’s-breadth diminution in the 
freedom of local self-government. . . . I think. your Grace 
will be able to add your testimony as to the people of Ireland. 
They have, least of all, any desire to meddle with the political 
or religious affairs of their neighbors, and they have no intention 
that any neighbors whatsoever should meddle with theirs. In 
this temper of mind I see the surest guarantee of our future 
peace.” 


Such was Cardinal Manning’s testimony to the pacific charac- 
ter of the Home-Rule movement. Twelve years later, when the 
more influential portion of the English laity of his flock had as- 
sumed an attitude of bitter hostility towards the claims put for- 
ward by the representatives of Ireland, and were denouncing in 
no measured language all who ventured to say a word in favor 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Home-Rule bill, the cardinal availed himself 
of an opportunity made for him by a correspondent and caused 
a letter to be written stating that he agreed with its aim, 
though he thought it needed extensive revision. Later on again, 
in June, 1887, in reply to a coarse attack in the Zzmes on Arch- 
bishop Walsh and himself, he wrote as follows: 


“T gladly unite myself with the Archbishop of Dublin. He 
is but slightly known in England, except in the descriptions of 
those who are fanning the flames of animosity between England 
and Ireland. . . . We are neither intriguers nor separatists. 
. Your words touch our highest responsibility, and inflame 
more and more the heated contentions between two peoples 
whom justice and truth would still bind in peace and unity.” 


These are but a few specimens of the way in which Cardinal 
Manning labored to show sympathy with Ireland. But his 
work in this respect was continuous and life-long. Volumes 
could be filled with similar extracts out of his speeches, sermons, 
‘ and writings. And what he did in private in the same direction 
no one can measure. It was his joy to be supported by Irish 
members on the platform whenever he advocated the cause of 
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education, of temperance, or of charity; and they in return 
readily seized every occasion of doing him honor. Who shall 
continue his work: a work so noble, so unselfish, and so neces- 
sary for the future of the church in England? It is not easy 
to see. God will provide. And if we are tempted to despond 
at the thought that men of his large-heartedness and broad sym- 
pathy are rare, consolation may come from the thought that 
Cardinal Manning’s work is in great measure accomplished. In 
a letter addressed by his Eminence a short time back to a 
prominent ecclesiastic in the United States, on the dignity and 
rights of labor, there was a passage in which, if my memory 
does not fail me, the eminent writer speaks of the difference be- 
tween the way in which the world was governed of old and the 
way in which it will be ruled in future. Hitherto, he said, the 
world has been governed by dynasties; henceforth the church 
will have to deal with the people. And if this is true, it is true 
also that the peoples of each country will have to deal with 
each other. It is the rulers who, in the past, have created en- 
mities between England and Ireland. Frank and frequent inter- 
course between the peoples will obliterate them. “I can _ recol- 
lect the day,” said Mr. John Dillon, M.P., “when the name of 
England, and even of Englishmen, were hateful to my heart. 
That feeling is dying away, and I can hardly find any trace 
of it left in me. I cannot even find it in my heart’ to regret 
that this feeling of hatred is passing away.” And how has this 
come about? Mr. Dillon tells us. “It is because it is impossi- 
ble,” he said, “to close my eyes to the mighty change which has 
come over the minds of the masses of the people of England 
as regards Ireland.” And if the people of England are becom- 
ing ashamed of the past, and are filled with a resolve to repair 


it, and to atone to Ireland for centuries of injustice, posterity 


will point out as one of the chief authors of this happy change 
the man who espoused the side of Ireland in the dark days 
when racial hatred was rampant, and remained true to it 
throughout his long life—the great Cardinal of Westminster, 


Henry Edward Manning. 
JOHN G. KENYON. 
Dorset Square, London. 
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THE ATTITUDE OF THE EDUCATED PROTESTANT 
MIND TOWARD CATHOLIC TRUTH.* 


THE conclusions hereinafter stated are based in part upon 
the following items of personal experience: 

My youth and early manhood were spent entirely among 
Protestants. All my adult relatives and nearly all my neigh- 
bors were members of the Methodist, Baptist, Congregational, 
or Episcopal churches. They were a devout, prayerful people, 
diligent in searching the Scriptures and in teaching its pre- 
cepts to their children, rigorous in their adherence to the 
standards of Christian morality, earnest in every good word and 
work. A few of them still survive. Those who have died de- 
parted this life in joyful submission to the will of God, and 
looking for salvation through the merits of their Lord and 
Saviour, Jesus Christ. Since I became a Catholic (now nearly 
thirty years ago) I have lived in constant and intimate associa- 
tion with non-Catholic authors, teachers, clergymen, and lawyers: 
the men who form the public opinion of the day on social, 
ethical, and religious questions, and indirectly on political ques- 
tions also. Many of these are active members of the Protes- 
tant churches; a large proportion of the rest are religiously dis- 
posed—in will, if not in intellect and profession, submitting 
themselves to the guidance of Christian law and doctrine. Of 
most of them I do not hesitate to say that they are sincere, 
upright, and conscientious men, who, so far as they perceive and 
comprehend it, are loyal to the truth and ready to make what- 
ever personal sacrifice such loyalty may entail. Of the Catholic 
Church they know comparatively nothing. Her external history, 
as an organized society, they perhaps to some extent discern, 
but of her inner life, her doctrinal teachings, her moral rule 
and discipline, they have as yet not even a remote conception, 
Their antagonism to her, as a church, is negative rather than 
positive, resulting from that false idea of her purposes and 
methods which was transmitted to them by their ancestors, but 
which they ever show themselves ready to abandon when its 
falsehood is discovered. Their personal attitude toward those 


* Read at the Convention of the Apostolate of the Press. 
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Catholics who are true to their religion, whatever be their race 
or social standing, is almost always generous and friendly. 


I.—Confining that which follows to the class of persons thus - 


described, I maintain, in the first place, that what they need 
from us is knowledge and not argument. 

Divine truth bears such a relation to the human soul, illu- 
minated by the light which lighteth every man that is born 
into the world, that whenever the truth is clearly perceived the 
soul inclines toward it, and unless hindered by a perverse will 
accepts and believes it. As the body does not reject the food 
created for and adapted to its sustenance by the providence of 
God; as the mind does not refuse the knowledge of exterior 
facts communicated to it by the organs of sensation; so neither 
does the soul of any man of good will repudiate a divine truth 
which it has once fully apprehended. To persons thus disposed 
the exact and intelligible statement of a truth is in itself a 
demonstration. Proof of its divine origin, or of the divine 
authority of its proclaimer, is not indispensable to its accep- 
tance. The truth affirms itself to the soul as light does to the 
eye, or music to the ear. So far as argument tends to explain 
the truth it is merely another form of statement, and may be 
serviceable; but when it passes beyond this and becomes an 
effort to compel conviction, however sound and impregnable it 
may be in itself, it rouses an antagonism in the will which is 
inconsistent with clear spiritual vision, and creates side issues by 
which the truth presented is often hopelessly obscured. Every 
one who has engaged in, or has witnessed, religious controversy 
must have been painfully impressed with its futility, if not with 
the actual hindrances it presents to the reception of the truth. 
And, on the other hand, no one who has observed the instant, 
spontaneous adhesion of the candid mind to truth clearly and 
completely stated, can doubt by what method assent to it is 
most readily obtained. To illustrate my position, I may be 
pardoned for narrating an incident which occurred within my 
own experience. Some twenty years ago a devout old Metho- 
dist woman, expostulating with me on account of my belief in 
various articles of Catholic faith, made her last and strongest at- 
tack upon the doctrine of the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin. ‘No reasonable man, above all no Christian 
man,” said she, “could believe such idolatrous nonsense as that.” 
“What do you mean by the Immaculate Conception?” said I. 
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To which she gave an answer ludicrous enough to Catholic ears, 
but which would probably be the reply of nearly every Protes- 
tant in the world. “Listen a moment,” said I, when she had 
finished ; and I then explained to her, as simply as I could, 
what the church teaches on the subject. As I went on the as- 
pect of her face changed, her eyes—filled with tears—lifted 
themselves toward heaven, and as I stopped she said, speak- 
ing to herself rather than to me, “ How could it be otherwise ?” 
“ How could it be otherwise ?’’ Numerous instances, similar to 
this, lie along the path of every intelligent Catholic who comes 
intimately into contact with the earnest, conscientious multitudes 
around us, and forces upon his mind the conviction that their 
great need is light and knowledge, and that the duty of the 
church toward them in their present condition is to place before 
them a correct and complete statement of her doctrines, in lan- 
guage so simple and intelligible that they cannot fail to under- 
stand. The day is passed when attacks on so-called “ Protes- 
tant errors” can serve any useful purpose. It is time to recog- 
nize, practically as well as theoretically, that the honest adhesion 
of the human soul to error is a manifestation of its disposition 
to adhere to the truth, and that the error is “never accepted 
for its own sake, but because it is fortuitously associated with 
an apprehended truth.” Earnestness in seeking, fidelity in pro- 
fessing, zeal in promulgating any religious doctrine are thus the 
strongest possible evidences of that good-will toward the truth 
which renders its acceptance inevitable when once it is per- 
ceived; and of these evidences the Protestant world is full to 
overflowing. To define the truth which they already possess, to 
extricate it from the errors by which it is obscured, to add to 
it those other truths which at once interpret and complete their 
doctrinal systems, and thus present to them divine truth whole 
and entire, as God has revealed it for the illumination of the 
human soul, for the solution of all its doubts, for the inspiration 
of all its energies, and for the perfecting of its knowledge of 
the Infinitely Good and Beautiful and True, this is the work 
which through the pulpit or the press (but under present cir- 
cumstances principally through the press) the Catholic Church 
must do if it would gather in this wonderful and precious har- 
vest of loyal, loving souls. 


II.—I have said that what the church owes to the sincere 
souls that are without is the correct and complete statement 
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of her doctrines in language so simple and intelligible that they 
cannot fail to understand. I wish to emphasize both members 
of this sentence. 

Any statement of Catholic truth, to be really serviceable to 
the people I describe, must be not only correct but complete. 
The doctrines of religion are not isolated truths, each indepen- 
dent of the others and capable of comprehension separately from 
them. On the contrary, they form a system or body of truth, 
in which each element is so related to the others as to be not 
merely incomplete but unintelligible without them. As there is 
not an organ in the human body, however concealed or insignifi- 
cant, whose anatomical and physiological character can be com- 
prehended without a knowledge of all the other organs and of 
their co-operation with it, so does each proposition of divine 
truth receive its definition and interpretation from the others 
and is truly known only when they are also understood. Who, 
for example, can apprehend the doctrines underlying the sacra- 
ment of baptism, or the distinction between heaven and hell, 
unless he has a prior acquaintance with the doctrine of original 
sin, or attain this without a previous knowledge of the relations . 
between God and man both in nature and in grace? Here 
seems to me to lie the main cause of that almost universal igno- 
rance, among otherwise well-informed Protestants, concerning the 
inner life, the teachings, and the discipline of the Catholic 
Church. The Catholic truths with which they have already come 
in contact are fragmentary, detached from their proper setting, 
unexplained by their necessary antecedents, and consequently 
they have neither been presented to them nor rejected by them 
in their Catholic sense. Their hostility to the church, such as it 
is, is based upon the misconceptions thus engendered, and in 
their warfare against her they are constantly fighting “ men of 
straw,” figments of discipline and dogma which have no exist- 
ence in her creed or moral law, or anywhere else except in the 
erroneous constructions they have ignorantly put upon her 
words. The removal of this ignorance requires a statement of 
the entire body of Catholic truth including not merely every 
doctrine which is matter of faith, but also such as are of general 
recognition in the church, and such propositions of philosophy 
as must be present in the mind before the definitions and con- 
clusions of theology can be understood. Nothing less than a 
statement of this character can, in my judgment, meet the cur- 
rent emergency. Numberless are the uses of sermons, tracts, 
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magazine articles, and other forms of limited and fugitive dis- 
cussion, but none of them can ever answer this purpose. Not 
until the candid inquirer has within his reach, in a single vol- 
ume, a succinct but nevertheless complete exposition of the truth 
as taught by the Catholic Church can he be expected fully to 
perceive any truth, or to yield that assent which the compre- 
hension of the truth compels? . 


III.—Moreover the statement of the truth must be so simple 
and intelligible that they cannot fail to understand. A second 
difficulty encountered in communicating to Protestants a know- 
ledge of Catholic truth, not so important as the former but still 
of serious moment, arises from their unfamiliarity with Catholic 
terminology, and from the equal want of knowledge of Protestant 
modes of speech on the part of Catholic writers. Two worlds 
of thought more different from each other than those in which 
Catholics and Protestants habitually. dwell, can hardly be imagined ; 
and one who has not lived in both, however skilful in the use 
of language, can rarely make the conceptions of the one intelli- 
- gible to the other. How often does it happen that for lack of 
this mutual understanding of each other, authors and teachers 
appear to disagree, while to one who comprehends the true 
meaning of both their convictions are evidently the same. Not 
long since I was present at the reading of a paper on a Catho- 
lic doctrine by a distinguished scholar of the church before a 
learned society mainly composed of Protestants. The reading 
was followed by a discussion, in which the positions taken in the 
paper were attacked and defended. But it was a conflict of 
words only. The Protestant duditors gave to the terms used by 
the Catholic scholar interpretations which from his point of view 
they did not bear, and thus were led to dispute propositions 
which had they understood them in his sense they would have 
willingly endorsed. This difficulty must be overcome in any 
statement of Catholic truth for the information of Protestants or 
the statement itself may prove worse than useless. They cannot 
be expected to recognize this danger in advance and prepare 
themselves for the reading of our literature by a study of our 
peculiar vocabulary. Catholic teachers and writers must use 
words in the Protestant sense, and must learn to announce Catho- 
lic truths in terms which convey the exact conception of such 
truths to Protestant minds, or all efforts in the direction of their 
enlightenment will be in vain. In the statement of Catholic 
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truth, whose desirability I have discussed, such an adaptation of 
language to the requirements of the reader would be supremely 
necessary. Every idea, however fundamental and however gen- 
erally entertained, should be so expressed that its precise char- 
acter and scope can never thereafter be in question. The mem- 
bers of every proposition, and also the proposition as a whole, 
should be incapable of a double meaning, and bear only that inter- 
pretation which the Protestant reader will naturally place upon its 
words. Each proposition should lead up to its successor according 
to the Protestant order of thought, so different in many respects 
from the Catholic one, and should leave behind it no proper interro- 
gatory of the soul unanswered, no legitimate doubt unsolved. The 
preparation for a work like this involves a vast amount of labor; 
the work itself has perhaps no parallel in the past. But when 
did ever such a harvest await the reaper? When was there ever 
a people who needed Catholic truth so much. When was there 
ever a people whom the Catholic Church so much needed? For 
the conversion of Anglo-Saxon Protestants is the conversion of 


the world. 


IV.—Such a statement of Catholic truth as I have described 
should be the utterance of the church herself and not of any 
private individual. No man can judge of his own qualifications 
for the task, nor were he qualified ought the tongue with which he 
speaks to be one of personal authority alone. Of private views 
on religious topics the Protestant mind is sick from very satiety, 
and for this reason many are on every side turning away from 
abstract truth to the concrete life around them, and seeking in 
external works of charity that rest and salvation to which in the 
interior life they find no clue. For any individual, acting on his 
own authority, to place before them an outline of Catholic truth 
would but add, for many of them at least, another to the jarring 
voices by which their spiritual ears have been so long confused. 
But when the church speaks, she will not speak in vain. If the 
American hierarchy, either by a committee appointed for that 
purpose or through some prelate whose piety, learning, and ec- 
clesiastical eminence make him the fitting representative and 
mouth-piece of his colleagues, thus proclaims the truth, it will 
not go unheard or unaccepted. The eagerness with which some 
publications, in this general direction, have been received already 
is evidence enough of what a welcome is in store for the mes 
sage which shall unlock the doors of all the mysteries of the 
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truth, and make the whole and entire gospel of our Lord and 
Saviour intelligible to the waiting mind. 


V.—It may seem a descent from the dignity of my subject 
to introduce here a suggestion as to the material form in which 
Catholic truth should be presented to our non-Catholic brethren; 
but things that are trifles in themselves are often important in 
their consequences. Protestants are accustomed to buy books of 
all classes, religious and secular, well-printed on good paper and 
well-bound, for comparatively small sums of money. If Catholic 
literature is to attract their attention, especially if it is at all to 
obtain their patronage, it must possess the same attributes. The 
publication of the volume, whose preparation I have advocated, 
with poor type, cheap paper, and shabby binding would deprive 
it of a large proportion of its value for the missionary work for 
which it was designed. Even if it were distributed gratuitously 
it would probably in most cases go unread, and few would seek 
in its forbidding pages for the truths therein concealed. What- 
ever excuse there may have been for it in the past, there is no 
sufficient reason at the present day why Catholic books should 
not vie with others of the same general class in legibility, dura- 
bility, and cheapness. 

VI.—In closing, I desire to say a few words on the methods 
by which Catholic books may be brought within the reach of 
Protestants. The degree to which they are accessible to them 
to-day is exceedingly limited. For twenty-five years I have lived 
in one of our large university towns, having a population of over 
seventy-five thousand persons, of whom at least one-third are 
Catholics. It is a town full of intellectual life, with a most liberal 
and friendly spirit toward the church and her members, and a 
strong disposition to co-operate with her in all her works of 
charity and education. But there is not now, and there never 
has been, a place within its borders where Catholic books, in any 
variety, could be found. In a few news-offices and similar es- 
tablishments the ordinary prayer-books and a small selection of de- 
votional manuals are kept, but neither on the shelves of its 
bookstores nor anywhere else does Catholic literature invite in- 
spection and seek its purchasers and readers. And there is no 
prospect that, under present methods, it will ever do so. Small 
dealers are unable, large dealers are unwilling, to carry an ex- 
pensive stock which may not be readily salable, and if we are to 
wait till either Protestants or Catholics become such constant and 
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liberal buyers of our books as to warrant these investments by local 
dealers, many a day must pass before these books are much 
more accessible than now. This subject has long occupied my 
thoughts, but no better measure than the following has ever oc- 
curred to me. The church in this country should have a_ pub- 
lishing house of its own, established and controlled by the Ameri- 
can hierarchy, which would be the equivalent in most respects of 
the Methodist Book Concern, or the denominational Sunday- 
school Unions. It should be under the practical direction of a 
body of ecclesiastical and lay managers. It should confine its 
publications to missionary books and Sunday-school material. It 
should have capital enough to be able to place its publications 
on sale on commission in every part of the country, and within 
reach of every considerable body of readers. The amount of 
good to be accomplished by this method is incalculable. I have 
no doubt that if for the past twenty years there had been kept 
in one of the great bookstores of my own city an assortment of 
one hundred Catholic religious works, in attractive styles and at 
reasonable prices, their sales would ere this have been counted 
by many thousands, and the knowledge of Catholic truth among 
my fellow-citizens have been correspondingly increased. 

If this Convention does no other work than to set on foot an 
enterprise like this, the most sanguine hopes of its reverend and 
beloved promoter will eventually be more than realized. 


W. C. ROBINSON. 


Yale University. 
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IF the birthplace of Christopher Columbus has been a subject 
of discussion among his biographers and of much historical re- 
search, not less so has been the date of his nativity. Washing- 
ton Irving, although he tells us in the early editions of his 
work that “the time of his birth [Columbus’s], his birthplace, his 
parentage are all involved in obscurity,” etc., adopts a chronolo- 
gy which would make him seventy years old at the time of his 
death in 1506, and in recent editions of his works he is made to 
say plainly “Christopher Columbus was born. . . about the 
year 1435.” H. Harrisse, on the contrary, after having discussed 
the knotty problem in eighteen octavo pages, comes to the follow- 
ing conclusion (vol. i. page 240): ‘“‘ Christophe Colomb serait donc né 
entre le 25 mars, 1446, et le mars, 1447 "—z.e., Christopher Colum- 
bus would, therefore, have been born between the 25th of March, 
1446, and the 20th of March, 1447. After an exhaustive study 
of the subject no doubt is left in my mind that Irving is right 
and Harrisse is wrong. This is what I intend to prove in this 
article. Bernaldez (called De los Palacios because he was par- 
ish priest of a little town of that name), admitted by all critics 
to be a reliable chronicler, in his work, Historia de los Reyes 
Catolicos, tells us that “ El dicho Almirante Don Cristobal Colon, 


de maravillosa y honrada memoria, . . . estando en Valla- 
dolid el afio de 1506 en el mes de Marzo murid in senectude 
bona . . . de edad de 70 poco mas o menos ”—z.., Said 


Admiral Christopher Columbus, of wonderful and honorable 
memory, died in Valladolid at the good old age of seventy, more 
or less, in the month of March, 1506. Bernaldez was a friend of 
Columbus and entertained him more than once in his house, and 
received from the admiral several of his writings, very likely as 
friendship’s gifts. It cannot, therefore, be supposed that he should 
have made a mistake of from ten to twelve years, even suppos- 
ing that he knew not his age from Columbus himself. In the 
absence of any direct evidence to contradict him, he should be 
accepted, it appears to me, as sufficient authority to establish 
the age of the discoverer of America. If he died in 1506 sev- 
enty years of age, he must have been born either at the end of 
1435 or at the beginning of 1436. But Bernaldez is not the 
only authority for placing the age of Columbus at seventy years 
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at the time of his death. Irving appropriately says: “ Various cir- 
cumstances in the life of Columbus will be found to corroborate the 
statement of the curate; such, for example, as the increasing in- 
firmities with which he struggled during his voyages, and which 
at last rendered him a cripple and confined him to his bed. The 
allusion to his advanced age in one of his letters to the sover- 
eigns, wherein he relates the consolation he had received from 
a secret voice in the night season: “Tu vejez no impedira a 
toda cosa grande. Abraham pasaba cien afios quando engendro 
a Isaac,” etc.—Thy old age shall be no impediment to any great 
undertaking. Abraham was above a hundred years old when he 
begat Isaac, etc. The permission granted him by the king, the 
year previous to his death, to travel on a mule instead of a horse, 
on account of his age and infirmities, and the assertion of 
Oviedo that “at the time of his death he was quite old.” Na- 
varrete and Roselly de Lorgues think with Irving. If we 
take in consideration that in 1439 Columbus’s father was already 
established in business for himself, and hired apprentices in his 
establishment, to be fed and clothed in his own house, as ap- 
pears from a notarial document quoted in a former article, we 
must naturally, with the highest degree of probability, conclude 
that he was then married, and hold as extremely improbable 
that his eldest son Christopher should have been born as late as 
1446 or 1447. 

Let us now see if Columbus’s own writings will not give us 
a clue to his, at least approximate, age. In January, 1495, he 
wrote to King Ferdinand and his wife, Isabella, as follows: “ Rei- 
nel (René), whom God has called to himself, sent me to Tunis to 
take possession of the galley La Fernandina,” etc. The exploit 
spoken of in this letter.should necessarily have taken place, as 
Harrisse properly says, between October, 1459, and July, 1461, 
when René, having the Genoese for allies, made war against Fer- 
dinand of Aragon to obtain possession of the kingdom of Naples. 
If this letter be genuine and truthful, it proves conclusively that 
Columbus was not born in either 1446 or 1447; for then in 
1459 or 1461 he would have been only thirteen or fourteen 
years of age; that is, too young to be placed in charge of a dar- 
ing naval expedition. On the contrary, if we admit that he was 
born in 1435 or thereabout, Bernaldez’s testimony and Colum- 
bus’s narrative would harmonize. For -then the latter would 
have been twenty-three or twenty-four years old; not an im- 
proper age for accomplishing the deed narrated in the letter, 
especially if it is considered that he, as he tells us himself, put 
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to sea at a very tender age. No sound critic can set aside the 
letter as unauthentic. It is quoted in the biography of Colum- 
bus, written, Hasrisse himself was forced to admit, substantially 
by his son Ferdinand, and by Las Casas, who had free access to 
the admiral’s writings. Harrisse claims that Las Casas copied 
from Ferdinand. Be it so. But can it be supposed that Ferdi- 
nand, “the cosmographer, the jurist, the biographer, the learned 
littérateur,” should have forged in toto a letter of his father ad- 
dressed to the monarchs, and which evidently should have been 
preserved in the royal archives, where it could be consulted by 
Peter Martyr and Oviedo, the official chroniclers and his con- 
temporaries ? In the absence, therefore, of even the shadow of a 
proof that Ferdinand forged the letter, the original of which is 
lost, sound criticism forces us to admit that he incorporated it 
in his work as written by his father’s hand. The letter, then, is 
genuine. If so, who will believe that in 1495, when at the 
height of his glory, and when the confidence of the Spanish ru- 
lers had not yet in anywise been shaken, Columbus, solely to 
satisfy his vanity, should have written a palpable lie, making him- 
self the hero of a naval exploit at the age of thirteen or four- 
teen, and in a war which had been waged during the lifetime 
of those to whom the letter was addressed ? 

Harrisse flippantly sets aside the evidence drawn from Colum- 
bus’s writing as to his age in the following manner: “ Efforts 
have been made to deduce it [Columbus’s age| from his own 
writings. But these are vague, doubtful, or contradictory. In a 
letter dated the 7th of July, 1503, Columbus says that he had 
come to place himself at the service of the Catholic kings at the 
age of twenty-eight. And as another letter, written in Novem- 
ber, 1500, contains the declaration that he. had been employed by 
their highnesses seventeen years—which would take us back to 
1483—Columbus should have been born in 1455 only. Which is 
not very probable. In his diary (journal de bord) on the 14th of 
January, 1493, he wrote: ‘It will be seven years the 20th of this 
month since I came to serve your highnesses.’ It would, then, be 
no longer in 1483 that Columbus would have entered the ser- 
vice of Spain, but the 20th of January, 1486, and if he was 
then twenty-eight years of age, as it is said in his letter of the 
7th of July, 1503, he should have been born in 1458, which is 
yet less admissible. Quotations of this kind could be multi- 
plied.” I submit that Harrisse should have multiplied such 
quotations, which he calls contradictions et invratsemblances. For 
in. those given above I find no contradictions. The letter dated 
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the 7th of July, 1503, is not extant in the original. We have 
only two copies, one avowedly made from the other, and these 
certainly contain a copyist’s error in the number twenty-eight, as 
all critics have admitted. Columbus probably wrote forty-eight 
instead of twenty-eight, and if so it fits chronologically, as we 
shall see, with the assertion made in the letter written in 1500. 
But sound criticism draws no consequences from spurious docu- 
ments. The letter, therefore, of the 7th of July, 1500, must be 
set aside. Let us see if the other two contradict each other. 

It is admitted by critics generally, Harrisse included, that Co- 
lumbus went to Spain from Portugal at the end of A.D. 1484. 
The letter, which Harrisse says was written in November or De- 
cember, 1500 (it has no date and may have been written in 
1501), has the following: “It is already seventeen years since I 
came to serve these princes in the undertaking of the Indies, 
etc.” A man born in January, 1850, can truthfully say in July, 
1890, that he is forty years old. Another born in the same 
month of the same year may with equal truth say that he is for- 
ty-one. The former counts the year excluding the current one, 
the latter including it. It was Columbus’s habit in counting 
years to include both the year in which a period of time began 
and the one in which it ended, as I took the trouble to ascer- 
tain by actual examination of his writings. If, therefore, he came 
to Spain in 1484, in November or December, 1500, he wrote the 
simple truth when he said: “Ya son diez y siete afios que yo 
viné servir estos principes con la impresa de los Indias.” 

On the 5th of May, 1487, Columbus was paid three thousand 
maravedis for services rendered the king and queen, as appears 
from the pay-rolls of the monarch’s court, which are extant. 
Why, then, could he not write in all truth on the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1493: “It will be seven years the 20th of this month 
since I came to serve your highnesses ” ? 

Does, then, the letter of the year 1500 and the statement 
contained in his diary contradict each other? Assuredly not. "In 
the one he refers to his coming to Spain to offer his services, in 
the other to the actual date of his entering the service of the 
monarchs. Harrisse has more than once hinted that Columbus 
was given to deviating from the truth. He has, however, failed to 
prove it. A careful study of his writings will convince the reader 
that there is no reason for doubting the veracity of the dis- 
coverer of America. If his writings, therefore, give us a clue to 
his age they may safely be accepted as a legitimate source of 
* evidence. 
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It seems, then, to be an established historical fact that the 
discoverer of America was born in the year 1435 or the begin- 
ning of 1436. But Harrisse advances an objection against ac- 
cepting this date which he deems unanswerable. It consists of a 
document dated Savona, the 1oth of September, 1484, which be- 
gins as follows: “ James Columbus, son of Dominic, a citizen of 
Genoa, of his own accord gave and hired himself for the space 
of twenty-two months as a domestic and pupil to Luchino 
Cadamartori, to learn the trade of weaving cloth. . .. . Said 
James swore that he is above sixteen years of age,” etc. This 
James Columbus is undoubtedly the brother of Christopher. 
Harrisse reasons thus from the foregoing document: Boys’ ap- 
prenticeships began, as a rule, at the age of between twelve and 
fourteen years, and lasted for six years. But as in this case 
James Columbus completed his professional training in twenty- 
two months (in another document, dated the 25th of August, 
1487, he is described as a full-fledged fextor pannorum lane— 
2.é.. a weaver of woollen cloth), we must take it for granted that 
he had already begun his apprenticeship under his father at the 
age of not more than fourteen years. On the t1oth of Septem- 
ber, 1484, he was, therefore, about eighteen years old; and if so, 
he was born about the year 1466—that is, thirty or thirty-one 
‘years after his brother Christopher, if the latter’s date of nativity 
be accepted as A.D. 1435 or 1436. 

It might be answered that Harrisse’s conclusion does not 
make it impossible that Christopher Columbus should have been 
born in 1435 or 1436. For it was not unusual in the fifteenth 
century, as it is not now, for girls in and around Genoa to 
marry at fifteen years of age. Neither is it unusual anywhere 
for women to be fruitful at the age of forty-six, forty-seven, or 
‘forty-eight. But as Harrisse, on account of his long studies and 
his voluminous writings about everything concerning the great 
Genoese mariner, has been and is being accepted as a great au- 
thority in this branch of historical criticism, I propose to answer 
‘at greater length his objection. Ju primis et ante omnia he has 
more than once failed to properly understand the Latin of the 
fifteenth century documents concerning Columbus—e.g., because 
he is in one of them once designated as /anarius, Harrisse takes 
it for granted that he and his brother Bartholomew were weav- 
ers by trade, although there is absolutely no other evidence to 
prove it. Now, the word /amarius never was used to signify 
weaver. It meant wool-dealer or manufacturer of woollen 


goods. This must be proved. We have ten documents, drawn 
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in Genoa by six different notaries, in which Domenico Columbo 
is described as ¢extor pannorum lane, and never as /anarius. On 
the contrary, twelve documents, drawn by six different notaries 
in Savona after his removal thither, call him J/anarius. This 
would prove that his occupation in the two cities was not iden- 
tical. But might it not be due to the notaries of Savona and 
those of Genova calling the same thing by different names?  As- 
suredly not, because one of the Savonese documents, drawn pre- 
vious to his removal from Genoa, describes him as ¢extor panno- 
rum lane and a citizen of Genova. The last-named document 
was drawn by notary-public Giovanni Gallo on the 2d of 
March, 1470, who, on the 27th of January, describes Dominic 
Columbus in another document no longer as ¢extor pannorum 
lane civis Genu@, but as lanarius civis et habitator Savone, all 
of which proves conclusively that Columbus’s father, in removing 
from Genoa to Savona, changed his occupation. The following 
document, dated Genoa, the 28th of November, 1470, tells us 
exactly what was meant by the word J/anarius: “ Baptist Zeno- 
gio and De Garavanta, consuls of the guild of weavers of wool- 
len cloth (consules artis textorum pannorum lane), by the will of 
the undersigned members of the guild of weavers of woollen 
cloth, decree that said members shall abide by the ordinance to 
be made by said consuls, etc., . . . regarding the wages to 
be accepted by them from the wool-dealers (/anariis) for weav- 
ing cloth,” etc. Dominic Columbus’s name appears on the roll 
of the signers. By another document, dated Savona, the 7th of 
December, 1474, the ‘textores pannorum lane (weavers) and the 
Janarit (wool-dealers) agreed together that the wages to the for- 
mer should be paid by the latter half in kind, or cloth, and half in 
cash. Dominic Columbus’s name appears again, but this time 
not among the ¢extores pannorum lane, but among the /anarit. 
In other words, Dominic Columbus never worked at the trade 
of weaver in Savona—that is, after the year 1472.. If so, Har- 
risse’s objection fails completely. For if James Columbus had 
begun his apprenticeship under his father, it must have been be- 
fore the year 1472; and if so, in 1484 he must have been at 
least twenty-eight or thirty years old. It is possible that his 
father may have placed him as an apprentice with his own or 
somebody else’s journeymen weavers. But is it probable that 
he should have wished to initiate his youngest son in a trade 
the exercise of which he had abandoned himself? Is it proba- 
ble that he should have taught his youngest son the trade at 
which he did not work himself, when we know from reliable 
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contemporary evidence that his two oldest sons had not learned 
it from him at a time when he was exercising it and living by 
it? James’s early education had been a business rather than a 
mechanical one. His subsequent career warrants this conclusion. 
Although after finishing his apprenticeship with Cadamartori he 
worked for some time at his trade, as is proved by several 
documents, nevertheless in March, 1494, he was constituted by 
his brother Christopher president of a junta, or committee, com- 
posed of Spanish noblemen, courtiers, and high dignitaries to 
govern the first colony and the first city in- America. Is this 
compatible with James Colombo having then been a young man 
of twenty-eight years of age and his never having known more 
than to be a journeyman weaver ? 

How did it happen, then, that on the roth of September, 
1484, he hired himself as an apprentice to Cadamartori for twen- 
ty-two months? Thus: Being then a grown man, and having 
been in the wool business with his father, twenty-two months 
sufficed him to obtain his diploma and to enter the guild of 
weavers of woollen cloth. His father Dominic had established 
himself in Savona in the wool business in 1471. At the begin- 
ning he seems to have prospered, for on the igth of August, 
1474, he bought, although on credit, two considerable pieces of 
property, consisting of a country house, vineyard, fields, and 
woodland. But he soon began to meet with reverses, and not 
only could not pay for them, but was obliged to mortgage his 
homestead in Genova. His affairs went from bad to worse until 
about the year 1484, when the remittances had failed which, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Oviedo, his son Christopher had 
been in the habit of sending him from Portugal (because the 
latter was then leaving for Spain penniless and in debt), his 
wife and one son, Giovanni Pellegrino, having died, he was 
obliged to give up his business in Savona. He returned to 
Genova, and, it may be presumed, went to live with his son-in- 
law, Giacomo Bavarello, and his daughter, Bianchineta. He took 
to his trade again of cloth-weaving, as can be seen from several 
documents, wherein he appears no longer as /amarius, but once 
more as ¢extor pannorum lane. Now that his father in his old 
age was obliged to work again at his trade for a living, that his 
two living brothers had expatriated themselves, his sisters married, 
what could James do better, even if he was twenty-five or thirty 
years old, than work for a living and at the same time master 
his father’s trade ? 

Now, I will endeavor to prove by the aid of the very docu- 
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ments on which Harrisse founds his objection that James in 1484 
was over twenty-five years of age. The Genoese laws of that 
time declare that minors (and they were so considered until 
their twenty-fifth year) could not enter into any valid contract 
without the consent of their father, which was always expressed 
in the contract itself when given. Inasmuch as James Colum- 
bus bound himself to Cadamartori without his father’s consent, 
the conclusion can be fairly drawn that he must have been over 
twenty-five years old. Furthermore, he is described as civis 
Genue—a citizen of Genoa. An apprentice boy eighteen years 
of age could scarcely have been so designated. It is true that 
he was made to swear that he was then over sixteen. But this 
was merely a necessary technicality of the law, which declared 
the contracts of minors under sixteen null and void when made 
with or without the consent of their father. 

What other argument has Harrisse for advocating 1446 or 
1447 as the date of Columbus’s birth? The following and no- 
thing more: On the 25th of May, 1471, the mother of Colum- 
bus ratified the sale made by her husband of a piece of real 
estate on which she had a mortgage to secure her dowry. This 
authorization she was prevented by statute from giving without 
the consent of some, at least, of her nearest of kin. The notary’s 
act was drawn in Genoa, where and in the neighborhood of 
which nearly all her relatives lived. Twelve of these were called 
{but only three presented themselves), none of whom were Su- 
sanna’s children. Why? asks Harrisse. Because, he answers, 
they were not of age, as the law required. However, shortly 
after, on the 20th of March, 1472, Christopher appears as wit- 
ness to a will, and on the 26th of August of the same year he 
endorses for his father a promissory note given to pay for some 
wool bought on credit—transactions, both of them, supposing 
very likely his majority. Ayain, on the 7th of August, 1473, 
Susanna authorizes by notarial act the sale of amother piece of 
property; and this time, among her nearest relatives to consent 
to her doing so, her two children, Christopher and John Pelle- 
grino, are mentioned. MHarrisse draws the conclusion that while 
on the 25th of May, 1471, they were not, on the 7th of August, 
1473, both of them must have been of age. I answer, mon sequt- 
tur. In fact Susanna’s sons, being sailors by profession (as we 
know from Antonio Gallo, from Christopher’s writings, and those 
of his son Ferdinand), were probably abroad on the 25th of May, 
1471, in which case the magistrate had no jurisdiction to sum- 
mon them. In fact, on the 23d of January, 1477, the same Su- 
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sanna authorized the sale of yet a third piece of property; and 
among those of her relatives who gave their consent none of 
her children figure. Could the conclusion be reasonably drawn 
that therefore they were not of age? On the contrary we know 
from one of his letters that the immortal mariner was then 
travelling the Northern seas. From the fact, therefore, that 
Christopher did not appear to give his assent to the transaction 
of the 25th of May, 1471, only the conclusion can be legitimate- 
ly drawn that he was then absent from his native country— 
nothing more. 

The future biographer of Christopher Columbus may safely 
begin his work thus: The discoverer of America was born in 
Genoa not earlier than 1435 nor later than 1436. 


L. A. DUTTO. 


Jackson, Miss. 


SUMMUM BONUM. 


HE who has made us needful knows our need. 
To take what is, to dare not nor desire 
One inch beyond, but softly to suspire 
Against His gift with no inglorious greed— 
This is true joy, though still our joys recede. 
And, as in octaves of a noble lyre, 
To move our minds with His, and clearer, higher, 
Sound forth our fate—oh, this is strength indeed! 


Thanks to His love, both earth and man dispense 
Sweet smoke of worship when the heart is stillest, 
A praying more than prayer: “Great good have I 
Till it be greater good to lay it by; 
Nor can I lose peace, power, permanence, 
For these smile on me from the thing Thou willest.” 


LOUISE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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THE LosT LODE. 


THE LOST LODE. 


A STORY OF MEXICO. 
(CONCLUSION.) 
VIII. 


To Guadalupe, crouching on the edge of the forest, sick with 
fear and torn by cruel anxiety, time had no meaning, and min- 
utes seemed hours while she waited for Vyner’s return, unable 
to imagine upon what errand he had disappeared from her sight, 
but fearing still that he might meet Fernando, and only certain 
that she must see him leave the mine before she could take her 
homeward way. 

How long she waited in the solitude of the solemn night and 
the silence that seemed to brood over the great mountain, she 
never knew nor could even conjecture. Every thought and feel- 
ing was merged in an agony of suspense while the slow moments 
passed. But suddenly she lifted her head like a startled fawn, 
for her quick ear caught the sound of footsteps coming hastily 
down the mountain-side from the direction in which Vyner had 
gone—footsteps under which twigs and bushes broke, stones 
clattered downward, and in the echo of which there was an in- 
describable suggestion of fear and flight. 

She rose to her feet, prepared for anything, and, as she did 
so, her heart seemed to stand still, for it was Fernando whom 
she saw coming toward her, hurrying forward in a strange, blind 
haste that seemed to take no heed of obstacles, and with a pal- 
lor on his face which owed nothing to the whiteness of the 
moonbeams. She made a step from behind the trees which shel- 
tered her, and confronted him as he entered the path by which 
she had ascended. 

He recoiled at sight of her with a sharp, quick cry; and in- 
deed he might have been pardoned for thinking that a spirit 
stood before him, so unearthly was her aspect as the moonlight 
fell over her, showing her pale face amid the shrouding folds of 
her drapery. ‘“ Madre de Dios!” he gasped, and lifted his hand 
instinctively to make the sign of the cross. But the next instant 
he knew who stood before him—for Guadalupe spoke. 

“Fernando!” she said—and her voice had a heart-piercing 
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tone of entreaty in it—‘“ what has happened ? 
done?” 

“What have I done?” he repeated. A strong shiver shook 
him from head to foot. “I have killed him, Guadalupe! God 
knows I did not mean to do it—but he came upon us full of 
rage, there were hot, bitter words, and in my passion I struck 
him down.” 

“Ah, my God, it is what I feared!” she said, smiting her 
hands together and then clasping them before her eyes as if to 
shut out the sight of which he spoke. “I came to warn you, 
but I knew not where to find you. Oh, if I had but known!” 

“To warn me?” He looked at her with a sudden perception 
of the strangeness of her presence at such an hour on this lone- 
ly mountain-side. “But how did you know—anything ?” 

“TI was wakeful, thinking of and watching for you,” she an- 
swered, “when I saw Sefior Vyner pass in the direction of the 
mine, and, fearing that you were here, I came up the mountain 
in the hope of warning, of saving you from violence and crime. 
But God did not permit me to do this. Sefior Vyner had al- 
ready arrived when I reached here. Even then, had I known 
where to find you, I might have warned you, for he entered the 
mine before ascending the height; but I knew nothing, so I 
could only wait praying, fearing. But ali this matters nothing 
now. Tell me if there is no hope! Are you certain that you 
have killed him?” 

“T am not certain that he is dead, but I am certain that I 
gave him a blow which no man could receive and live,” Fernan- 
do replied. “I did not wait to see how it was with him. When 
he fell and lay a senseless heap ’’—a strong shudder shook him 
again—“I left him. The deed was done. Nothing can undo 
it now.” 

“But it may be that you did not kill him!” she cried with 
sudden, passionate hope. “How can you tell if you did not wait 
to see? Come, let us go back at once—at once! It may be that 
we can save him yet.” 

“Are you mad?” asked Fernando, looking at her with eyes 
of angry wonder. “ You go down into that shaft—it is impossi- 
ble! And for me, nothing will ever take me back. I tell you 
that no man could receive the blow that I dealt Vyner and live.” 

“But you do not svow that he is dead, and yet you would 
leave him there, injured and alone?” she said in an anguished 
tone. “Fernando, that cannot be! You must come with me, or 
I shall go without you.” 
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“You shall not!” he cried. “ What insanity is this? He is 
not alone. I had with me an old man—one of the ancient miners, 
who knows the locality of the lost lode. He is still there, and 
though old, he is strong and determined. Vyner will never leave 
the mine alive. Be sure of that.” 

“Merciful God!’’—she shrank back as if from a blow, though 
no mere physical blow could have equalled the terrible significance 
of those words. For a moment horror held her motionless. 
Then the very extremity of the necessity gave her strength to 
speak. 

“Come with me,” she said—and it seemed no longer Guada- 
lupe who spoke—“if you have not the soul of a coward, come 
and see that murder is not done! There is not a second to lose. 


ad 


Come! 


“No!” he answered violently. ‘ Not all the riches of the 
mine could tempt me to descend that shaft again. Besides, it is 
too late. The man is either dead or— You do not understand! 


It would be madness now to let him come forth with such a 
tale!” A 

“And sp you left him, either to die or be treacherously 
killed!” she cried in a voice filled with a passion of feeling. 
“Q Fernando! it is you who are mad, who know not what 
you are doing. You struck him down in anger, but you did not 
mean to kill him—you said so. Come, then, and let us save him, 
if he can be saved. Prove to me and to yourself that you are 
no murderer. If you have ever been, for one hour, the man I 
believed you, come with me now. For the love of God, come!” 

In the extremity of her pleading she forgot the horror that 
a moment before possessed her, and drew near to him, laying 
her hand upon his arm with a gesture of entreaty. Had his guar- 
dian angel taken mortal form beside him and spoken with mortal 
tongue, such look and voice could hardly have been fraught with 
more intense supplication, more ardent appeal, than that of Gua- 
dalupe’s face as she lifted it toward him, and vibrated in the tones 
of her voice. But neither face nor voice had power to move the 
dark spirit of the man to whom she spoke. He flung off her 
hand with a motion of his arm, and turned upon her with words 
that like a deadly fire scorched the last vestige of love for him 
in her heart. 

“It must be,” he said with a furious glance, “that the man 
whose life you are so anxious to preserve—whose safety is so 
much more precious in your eyes than mine—is indeed your 
lover, as people have said. Do not think that I have not heard 
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of his visits to you while I—/ was toiling and sinning for your 
sake! And if he be your lover, why should you not have be- 
trayed me to him—how else did he come here? You alone 
knew of my hopes and my labors. Traitress that you are, go to 
him if you will, but you will be too late to save him, and you 
may be grateful that I do not kill you with him!” 

“To kill my body would be a small thing compared to kill- 
ing every feeling that I have ever had for you,” she . answered 
in a tone which expressed a compassion so great that even scorn 
was lost in it. “Hereafter what you may think of me is less 
than nothing to me; but once more, in the name of God, I call 
upon you to come with me and save your soul from fearful 
crime. If you will not come, take with you the paeenge that 
in the sight of God you are a murderer!” 

She stood before him with a dignity that was majestic, her 
bearing full of an almost stern command, her face white and set 
as if carved in stone, and her eyes burning with a fire before 
which he shrank. But to do that which she commanded was im- 
possible to him. He hesitated a moment, then made a hopeless 
gesture and, throwing out his hands wildly, rushed.down the 
mountain. 

For an instant Guadalupe remained motionless, listening to 
the echo of the receding steps which alone broke the solemn 
silence of the night. And, as she listened, the thought that she 
was alone—alone to take up the burden of horror from which 
Fernando had fied, to descend by perilous ways into the dark 
recesses of the mine, to meet the awful presence of the probably 
murdered man and the more awful presence of the living one who 
kept guard over him, fell upon her with a crushing and terrible 
weight. She sank shuddering upon her knees and lifted her 
agonized face toward heaven. “Help me, my God!—help me 
not to fail!” was her inarticulate cry. “Give me a courage 
great enough for what I must do.” 

It was only a minute that she spent in supplication, but to 
those of pure heart and strong faith the Heaven upon which they 
call is very near, and she felt a courage great enough for all 
that lay before her when she rose and took her way swiftly 
toward the mine. She could not afterwards have told what in- 
stinct led her to provide herself with the means of light—a candle 
and matches taken from the receptacle for such objects near the 
mouth of the tunnel—or which brought. her steps so unerringly 
to the shaft where Vyner had descended. When she saw its 
dark mouth and the rudely notched pole which constituted the 
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only way of descent, her heart for an instant failed—but only 
for an instant. The heroic spirit dominated all instincts of fear, 
and with one swift, appealing glance toward the bending sky, 
she stepped downward and began the difficult and perilous 
descent. 


Meanwhile, in a gallery that opened horizontally from the 
shaft, at a depth of about a hundred and fifty feet below the 
surface, lay the unconscious form of the man whom Fernando 
Sandoval had struck down when surprised in his treachery. 
Since the terrible blow, given with the miner’s pick, had descend- 
ed on his head, he had not stirred; but that he was not dead 
the old Indian, who bent over him, assured himself now and 
then by putting his ear to the slow and heavily-beating heart. It 
was a weird scene which the faint light of a single candle revealed 
in the dark and gloomy spot. The roughly excavated rock, 
glistening with moisture as the rays of light struck upon it, 
arched overhead and formed the walls that led away into black- 
ness beyond. On the damp and muddy floor of the gallery, Vyner 
lay as he had fallen, with white, senseless face upturned. The 
old man crouched beside him, his thin, brown countenance abso- 
lutely impassive, but his dark, piercing eyes fixed intently on 
the motionless form, as if watching for the least sign of life; 
while he kept one thin, sinewy hand buried in the loose, open folds 
of his shirt. The attitude was significant enough—for there could 
be no doubt that the object upon which that hand rested was the 
handle of a knife—but even more significant was the concentra- 
tion of purpose on the keen face, the unrelaxing watchfulness of 
the shining glance. Let Vyner stir hand or foot, let his eyes but 
for one second unclose, and the knife would be buried in his 
heart. Nothing could be more certain than that. A tiger watch- 
ing his prey might be expected to relent sooner than the man 
who watched him with that terrible, impassive face. 

But while he watched; his quick ear caught a sound, faint in- 
deed but still a sound which conveyed unmistakably the intima- 
tion of another presence beside his own inthe mine. The lean, 
old head on the thin, brown neck turned sharply and listened 
intently. Had Fernando recovered his courage and was he re- 
turning, or—could it be possible that some one else was slowly 
and with difficulty descending the shaft? Such a thing was 
wildly improbable, but it was not impossible, and rising from 
his crouching posture with a resolute expression, the old man 
seized the candle, which had been fastened on a projecting rock 
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by a lump of mud, and with the long, nervous fingers of the 
hand in his bosom clutching yet more firmly the handle of the 
knife which lay there, he went forward to investigate. 

Before he reached the end of the gallery, however, a presence 
—or was it an apparition ?—appeared there, framed in the rough 
stone arch, which the light that it carried illumined, like a 
picture of some fair, tender saint, or of the Queen of Saints, 
Mary most merciful, suddenly brought to life. Like a star 
against the gloom and darkness, the beautiful white face ap- 
peared, and the dilated eyes shone with a lustre not of earth as 
they met his terrified gaze. He had not a moment’s doubt of 
the supernatural character of the figure—for how could mortal 
woman appear in such a place, and when did mortal woman 
ever wear such an aspect? The candle dropped from _ his 
trembling hand as he fell on his knees, making the sign of the 
cross and crying, as Fernando had cried before him, the loved, 
familiar, yet now terrible name, “ Madre de Dios!” 

“Do you take me for the Mother of God, Rosalio Gallardo ?” 
asked Guadalupe, pausing before him, “that you kneel to me 
like this? And yet, before you rise, thank her that I have been 
sent to save you from terrible crime. For he lives yet—the man 
whom you have stayed here to guard—is it not so? God has 
not permitted him to die, or you to commit the sin which has 
been in your heart ?” 

The man rose slowly to his feet. He was still trembling in every 
limb. The occurrence seemed to him hardly less wonderful, 
hardly less supernatural, now that he knew it was only a woman 
of the earth, not an inhabitant of the shining heavens, who spoke 
to him. Her appearance savored of the miraculous hardly less 
than if she had been a spirit, and the majesty of her bearing, 
the dignity of her address, impressed him as the higher nature 
must always impress the lower, unless the latter has lost all habit 
of reverence, all belief in higher things; and these no Mexican 
has wholly lost. 

“Yes, sefiora,” Rosalio answered, scarcely knowing what he 
said, “he is living yet. I—was watching him. Maria Santissima 
knows—”’ 

‘“‘Show me where he is,” said Guadalupe, passing him by. 

She had not now the faintest thought of fear, alone though 
she was in the depths of the earth with a half-murdered man, 
and one who was a murderer in intent, if not in act. Had she 
- exhibited a single sign of timidity or the least consciousness of 
danger, there is no telling what the result might have been; but 
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her manner could not have been more assured in its quiet com- 
mand had she stood on the threshold of her own house, with 
hosts of servants within her call. Without casting a glance be- 
hind at the man she had passed, she went quickly forward, ‘knelt 
down by Vyner’s prostrate form, and laid her hand upon his 
heart. Then she looked up at Rosalio, who had drawn near and 
stood beside her. “Bring me some water,” she said, with the 
same air and tone of authority. 

He obeyed silently, bringing some water from a place not 
far distant and watching with gloomy interest while she bathed 
the face of the unconscious man, loosened his collar, and pressed 
a few drops of the moisture between his pale lips. Presently, 
under this reviving influence, his respiration grew more apparent, 
and it was evident that life was asserting itself against the terri- 
ble effect of the blow which, but for the heavy hat he had worn, 
would have left no life to survive. Then again Guadalupe looked 
up at the statue-like figure beside her. 

“Have you any stimulant?” she asked quickly—“aguardiente, 
tequila, anything?” 

There was a moment's barely perceptible hesitation before 
the man turned again and, going to the place from whence he 
had brought the water, brought now a bottle containing a color- 
less liquid which was no other than the fiery vino de mescal, 
locally known as tequila. But before giving the bottle into her 
outstretched hand he looked at her with his keen, deep-set eyes, 
and spoke for the first time since she had cut short his first 
speech. 

“Would it not be well,” he said, “for the sefiora to stop 
and think a moment before she brings this man back to life. I 
know now who the sefiora is. If he lives, what will become of 
her cousin, Fernando Sandoval?” 

She glanced up at him with a gaze filled with the light of a 
steadfast purpose. “If by God’s help I can save this man’s life,” 
she said, “I shall save my cousin from crime and undying re- 
morse. And I shall save you, too, little as you seem to think of 
it. What manner of life have you lived that in your last’ days— 
for you are an old man—you can wish to lose your soul by an 
act of deliberate murder? Give me that bottle and lift his 
head.” 

He gave the bottle without another word, and, kneeling on 
Vyner’s other side, obediently raised his head while she poured 
a few drops of the potent stimulant between his lips. Almost 
immediately the result was apparent in the strengthening of his 
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before hardly perceptible pulse. Again and yet again she poured 
the liquid cautiously down his throat, until suddenly—oh, won- 
der hardly hoped for!—he gave a half-strangled gasp and, open- 
ing his eyes, looked at her. — 

Two hours later a faint, exhausted man lay stretched on the 
ground at the mouth of the shaft. As long as he lives the 
memory of that ascent will be to him a nightmare of horror. 
But for the rope fastened around his waist and held by the old 
man who preceded him up the primitive ladder, he could never 
have reached the top. More than once he had swayed, tottered, 
almost fallen, while a faintness as of death nearly overpowered 
him. But Rosalio’s sustaining hand above, and Guadalupe’s en- 
coufaging voice below, sustained him—enabling him to fight off 
the black unconsciousness; and at last, after what seemed an 
eternity of painful effort, he felt the fresh air of the upper 
world, saw the white glory of the moonlight, and fell down a 
well-nigh senseless heap once more under the vast, bending 
heaven. 

But revival was not so difficult now when all the blessed in- 
fluences of Nature aided in the work. Like a man in a dream 
he was conscious again of Guadalupe’s hand bathing his brow, 
of the fiery liquid she offered to his lips, and of the urgency of 
her voice. 

“Bring his horse,” she said to Rosalio. “Have it ready 
here. There must be no delay, or daylight will surprise you on 
the road. Ah, sefior, rouse yourself!—for the love of God make 
another effort!” 

Who could withstand that piteous appeal! Vyner opened his 
eyes and murmured, “What do you wish me to do?” 

“To mount your horse as soon as you are able,” she an- 
swered. “You can ride slowly—this man will lead the animal 
and support you in the saddle. You must get home before day- 
light comes and people are abroad.” 

“ Why?” he asked brokenly. “I will stay here until I can— 
send for a carriage.” 

She seized him by the shoulder in her desperation and shook 
him almost fiercely. ‘“ Sefior,” she said, “listen to me! I have 
saved your life; but for me you would be lying dead down there 
in the mine! I tell you this that you may do something for 
me, that you may rouse yourself for the effort I ask of you. It 
is hard—I know it is hard—but oh, for God’s sake, for my sake, 
try!” 

He rose and staggered to his feet. 
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Dull and stupid as he 
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yet felt, he understood her words and knew that they were true. 
But for her he would indeed be lying dead, down in the dark 
depths of the mine, never again to feel the sweet air of heaven 
or look upon the beauty of the earth. What, then, could she 
ask of him that he would not, must not do? A faint stirring 
of life came to him—somewhat blindly he put out his hand to 
her. 

“Do what you will with me,” he said. “I am ready.” 

She made a quick motion to the old Indian, and between them 
they helped him to his saddle. Then Rosalio flung a steadying arm 
around him, and placed the other hand upon the bridle of the 
horse. “Take him to the door of his house and leave him there 
in charge of his servants,” said Guadalupe, in a low, firm tone. 
“Remember, if he is not carried safely, I will tell a//.” Then 
she looked up in the face of the man who—swaying slightly 
from weakness—looked down upon her. To his dying day he 
will never forget that countenance, white as carven marble, with 
its dark, luminous, mournful eyes, on which the moonlight fell. 

“Sefior,” she said, “if I remind you again of what I have 
done for you, it is only that I may ask a pledge of you. Pro- 
mise me that you will be silent about the events of this night. 
Make what use you will of all that you have learned—but tell 
nothing of how you learned it, or of how you have suffered. 
This is much to ask, but I do ask it of you—in exchange for 


your life.” 

“T will be silent as the grave from which you have saved 
me,” he answered solemnly. “I promise you that on my 
honor.” 


He almost thought that she smiled, so sweet a relaxation 
came to the tense lines about her lips. She looked at him 
gratefully. One would have thought that it was her own life 
which had been saved. 

“Thank you,” she said softly. “God keep you and restore 
you soon to health.” 

She made a motion to the silent figure at the horse’s side. 
Quickly the man stepped out in the long stride of his race, 
keeping step easily with the animal, and they passed away down 
the mountain, leaving her alone in the still glory of the solemn 
night. 


IX. 


The little Mexican town rang next morning with the news 
that the English sefior of the Espiritu Santo Mine had been 
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nearly murdered, and left mysteriously in an insensible condition 
at his own door. The mozo who slept in the vestibule had been 
roused by a loud knocking, but by the time he had sleepily 
risen from his mat, shaken himself, and unbarred the heavy por- 
tals, he found no one except his master, leaning forward in a 
state of semi-unconsciousness on the neck of his horse, which 
stood motionless, as if possessing a knowledge that all was not 
right with his rider. Moonlight still lay white over the earth, 
but the first faint flush of dawn was in the eastern sky, as the 
astonished servant looked up and down the long, silent street 
and found no sign of any living figure. Whoever had given the 
summons which roused him had, when assured of his approach, 
fled swiftly and vanished completely. Wondering and foreboding, 
the man approached his master and lifted him from the saddle. 
Vyner made one last effort to do what was necessary; but 
nature had been taxed to its utmost. He reeled as if drunken, 
caught the mozo’s arm, and would have fallen heavily had not 
that arm interposed and saved him. The man laid him down 
within the threshold and roused the other servants. Together 
they bore him to his bed and summoned a doctor, who found 
him unconscious from an injury on the head which he at once 
pronounced to have been caused by a blow that came narrowly 
near fracturing the skull, and the consequences of which might 
prove very serious. 

That they were less serious than he anticipated reflected no 
discredit upon his professional foresight. The patient had a 
strong constitution and probably a very hard head also; for the 
concussion of the brain from which he suffered did not lead to 
brain fever, as the doctor feared it would. After a few days the 
stupor passed, and the mind began to act again—slowly going 
back over the events of the night which would henceforth stand 
out from all other nights in his memory. 

For as he lay, weak in body and by no means strong as‘ re- 
garded mental processes, one face dominated ‘all that he remem- 
bered of this night—a pale, beautiful face, at which he had gazed 
out of a black mist of unconsciousness like unto death, in the 
dark depths of the mine, and again in the white lustre of the 
moonbeams upon the surface of the earth. He might have 
thought his memory of it a delusion but for the fact that his 
recollection, dim enough on other points, was most clear and in- 
sistent with regard to all that Guadalupe had said and done. 
But how did she come to be there? What possible influence 
had brought the carefully guarded maiden to that lonely moun. 
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tain at such an hour? Judging the strength of the influence by 
the peril incurred, he said to himself that it must have been 
powerful beyond all measure of expression. Was it for the sake 
of the cousin whom he had found so treacherously engaged in 
betraying himself? But how could her presence advantage Fer- 
nando, absorbed as he was in feverish work? Could it possibly, 
then, have been for Aim, Vyner, that she had set at naught all 
fear, risked all dangers? Had she by some strange chance 
learned of his peril and come to save him? It must be so— 
since what but the compelling force of love, that counts no ob- 
stacles and considers no dangers where the safety of the loved 
one is concerned, could have nerved a delicate girl to the descent 
into the mine where she had found him. 

And as he laid this flattering belief to his heart he felt that 
heart beating as it had never throbbed before. He knew now 
how much Guadalupe’s apparent indifference had held in check 
his passion for her, since in,the thought of what she had done 
and dared for him it burst all -bounds and seemed to pour like 
fire through his veins. Had he fancied that he had outlived such 
possibilities of feeling? Well, it was worth while to have been 
spared from death to be undeceived, to know once more the ar- 
dor of primitive passion, the wild, thrilling, unreasoning love 
before which all other feelings vanish as dry grass before flame. 
He absolutely forgot the existence of the woman he had loved 
in England, he gave not a thought to the lost lode or to Fer- 
nando’s treachery. Everything was merged in one overmaster- 
ing desire to see Guadalupe again, and to make her his own 
for ever. 

Meanwhile he had seen no one but the doctor, for all other 
visitors were by that authority sternly forbidden; but as soon as 
he was sufficiently recovered to permit the least conversation 
with safety to his health, a visitor who would not be denied 
came—the jefe-politico of the town, whose call was both of a 
friendly and official character. He wished to know how Sefior 
Vyner was, and also to inquire into the particulars of what had 
befallen him—*since it is necessary,” he said politely, “that your 
assailant should be punished.” 

“But suppose, sefior, that I had no assailant,” replied Vyner 
quietly. ‘I was unfortunate enough to meet with an accident— 
but the nature of it only concerns myself.” 

The official looked at him keenly and read a mystery. “ Par- 
don me, sefior,” he said, “but some accidents concern very much 
those whose duty it is to guard order and punish crime. I shall 
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be very much obliged, therefore, if you will give me an account 
of what befell you on the night when you were absent from 
your house, and when you returned—or were brought back—in 
so sad a condition.” 

“TI am sorry that it is altogether out of my power to oblige 
you,” replied Vyner with equal courtesy of manner and decision 
of tone. “I repeat that the events of that night concern no one 
but myself; and I therefore decline absolutely to give any ac- 
count of them.” 

The eyes of the two men met and rested each upon the 
other for a space of time measured by no more than seconds, 
but it was enough to convince the Mexican that nothing was to 
be gained by pressing his inquiries. 

“I understand, sefior,” he said, dropping his eyes.’ “It was 
an affair of gallantry, no doubt, and the consequences—well, 
they are not uncommon with our people. It is fortunate that 
you escaped a knife-thrust, which might not have been so easily 
healed. And there is positively no one, then, whom you would 
wish to see punished ?” 

“No one,” replied Vyner. “I appreciate your zeal, sefior, 
and am grateful for your solicitude in my behalf; but I can tell 
you nothing.” 

“T am sorry that you are so positive,” said the other regret- 
fully. “It is mortifying that a stranger should suffer such in- 
juries in our midst, and that no steps should be taken to punish 
those who inflicted them; but if we have no information to pro- 
ceed upon—” 

“Tt is impossible for you to do anything,” said Vyner in 
prompt conclusion. “Believe me, I recognize that fully; and I 
beg you to accept my thanks again for your admirable inten- 
tions.” 

And so the interview ended. Public curiosity and official zeal 
were alike destined to remain ungratified with regard to a matter 
which stirred both very deeply; for there was not the least clue 
by means of which to arrive at a knowledge of events the chief 
actor in which remained so determinedly silent. An affair of 
gallantry was an easy explanation to suggest; but it was trying, 
to say the least, that no one could throw the least light upon 
the person or persons concerned therein. 

At the mine, meanwhile, everything had gone on as usual; 
for reluctant as Fernando had been to return to his post the 
morning after Vyner’s discovery of his treachery, a few words 
from Guadalupe had decided him to do so. She found him 
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awaiting her at the foot of the mountain when she descended, 
for until he saw her and learned whether or not Vyner was ab- 
solutely dead, he could not decide where to go or what to do. 
On seeing him she paused and spoke very quietly. 

“Sefior Vyner lives,” she said. “Thank God that I was in 
time to save him. He revived sufficiently to ascend the shaft, 
and I have sent him home in charge of the old man—who 
knows that if he is not taken there safely, I will tell every- 
thing.” 

“He revived—you have sent him home!” stammered Fernan- 
do. He could only gaze at-her as if fascinated. Was it indeed 
Guadalupe who seemed so calm, so fearless, so strangely altered 
from the girl he had known and loved all his life? He could 
hardly have felt a greater change in her had she been indeed 
the spirit for which he had first taken her. 

“Yes, he has gone home,” she repeated. “Whether to live 
or die God only knows. But in either case you are safe—as far 
as the knowledge of men is concerned. He has promised me 
that he will be silent regarding all that has happened this night. 
I think that he will keep his promise. To-morrow you must go 
to the mine as usual and remain there until it is possible for 
you to leave in an apparently natural manner.” 

“Go to the mine!” he repeated aghast. “I cannot do it—it 
is impossible!” 

“Then you will proclaim everything, and bring shame upon 
yourself and all connected with you,” she answered. “ Have 
you no thought of your father’s honorable name? Do you wish 
to break his heart? This is something which does not concern 
yourself alone. If you refuse, terrible as the necessity will be, 
I must speak to my uncle.” 

“Are you not afraid to threaten me?” he demanded, turning 
upon her. ‘Does your infatuation for your new lover carry you 
so far that you dare all things? Speak to my father by all 
means! It will be interesting to know what he will think of 
this midnight excursion of yours.” 

“T am not afraid that my uncle will doubt or disbelieve me 
when I tell him what led me out of his house alone, in the 
night,” she answered. “But I hope that he may be spared the 
knowledge of how I went to save his son from being detected 
in treachery, and found him flying with blood upon his hand 
and soul. No more, Fernando—let us talk no more! The dead 
have no need of words, and you and I are dead to each other 
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henceforth. Only remember that you must go to the mine to- 
morrow—and that if you do not I shall tell my uncle all.” 

She drew the shrouding folds of her drapery closer about 
her face and made a movement to pass on, but Fernando put 
out his hand and stopped her. 

“One moment!” he said hoarsely. “Do you believe that 
Vyner will keep his promise and be silent?” 

“T believe it,” she answered. 

“And if not—?” 

“Tf not, could anything be worse than the confession which 
your own flight would make? Ah, for your father’s sake, be a 
man, Fernando! Spare him the knowledge of that which his 
best-loved’ son, the pride of his heart, has become!” 

“And you—and you, Guadalupe!” He sank suddenly on 
his knees on the path before her, and caught her dress with 
eager hands. “Have you no pity for the man whose love for 
you led him into dishonor and crime? God forgives the peni- 
tent and do you refuse to do so? I know that I have outraged 
and insulted you to-night—but I never believed, never meant 
it! Madness spoke, not I. You have saved me from a 
murderer’s remorse and perhaps a murderer’s doom—save me 
now from misery and despair! Bid me go to that accursed 
mine for your sake, and I will do it! What do I say? I would 
go—I have gone—to the very gates of hell for your sake!” 

“And that being so, Fernando, you shall never go there or 
elsewhere for me,” she answered solemnly. “If I have been the 
unhappy cause that tempted you into dark paths, I will be so 
no longer. We will think no more of love, but of penitence. 
You, for yourself, and I for you, will beg God to pardon the 
sin which almost culminated to-night in the worst of crimes. 
Go, pray for that pardon, and resolve to bear the bitter expia- 
tion which follows all wrong-doing with the courage of one who 
has not forgotten that- he was once a brave and an honorable 
man. Now I must.go. If my absence is discovered, it will be 
ill for both of us.” 

“And not one word—not one word of pardon, Guadalupe?” 

She looked at him with a glance in which there was the 
pitying pardon of an angel—but where he would have sought 
vainly for the love of a woman. The word he craved she did 
not speak; but lifting her hand she made the sign of the cross 
over his upturned face—a beautiful mode of household blessing 
in Mexico—and then turned quickly and left him. 
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X. 


It was a few days after the visit of the jefe-politico, and when 
Vyner was beginning to consider whether he was not able to 
ride out to the hacienda, since he longed above all things for a 
sight of Guadalupe, that he received a call from another and 
most unexpected visitor. This was the cura, or parish priest, of 
the town—a tall, grave, slender man, whom Vyner had often ad- 
mired as a picturesque figure when he saw him passing along 
the streets draped in the graceful folds of his cloak, and whose 
dark, delicate face and tonsured head recalled the pictures of 
ascetic saints with which all the world is familiar in Spanish and 
Italian galleries. But beyond exchanging a courteous salutation 
occasionally when accidentally meeting, he had no acquaintance 
with this interesting person; and he was, therefore, not a little 
surprised when his servant announced “ El Sefior Cura,” and in- 
to the room where he reclined in semi-invalid ease the priest 
walked. 

It appeared at first as if his visit was only of a friendly na- 
ture, to express concern at the serious injury which had befallen 
one who was a stranger and a foreigner, and to offer the most 
apparently sincere congratulations on his recovery. But as he 
talked, Vyner could not resist the impression that he knew the 
true cause of his mysterious accident; and this impression re- 
ceived absolute confirmation when, on preparing to take leave, 
the cura uttered a few significant words. 

“It has given me pleasure to pay this visit, sefior; but since 
I could hardly claim the honor of your acquaintance, I might 
not perhaps have ventured to intrude upon you had I not been 
asked to do so by one who takes a deep interest in your condi- 
tion—the Sefiorita Guadalupe Sandoval.” — 

At sound of that name the color leaped to Vyner’s cheek 
and a light into his eyes; but before he could speak the priest 
went on: ’ 

“She is not only anxious to know how you are, but she 
wishes much to see you. She is to-day at the curato with my 
sister. Is it possible for you to walk there and speak to her for 
a few minutes? She desires to see you more privately than is 
possible at the hacienda.” 

Vyner was on his feet in an instant. He forgot that he had 
ever been a sick man. An elixir of vitality seemed poured into 
his veins in the mere thought that Guadalupe wished to see him, 
that she had sent for him. 
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“T shall be delighted, sefior,” he managed to say. “ Dofia 
Guadalupe honors me by her request. Can I accompany you at . 
once ?” 

“Tt will be well,” answered the cura with a slight smile. 

And so, walking as one in a dream, Vyner went with the 
tall, black-draped figure out into the glare of the sunlit streets. It 
was not very far to the curato, which adjoined the church, and 
once formed part of an ancient monastery. There was a clois- 
tral air still about the beautiful old court into which Vyner 
found himself introduced, where a great brimming fountain filled 
the centre, in the midst of broad-leaved tropical plants, and 
vines that with a wealth of greenery clambered up the pillars 
and around the carved stone arches of the corridors which en- 
circled the four sides of the quadrangle. All was still and full 
of the spirit of repose. Two or three white-plumaged pigeons 
were resting on the edge of the fountain, now and then dipping 
their beaks, in the water like Pliny’s doves. Some of the an- 
cient monastic inscriptions were still visible on the walls. As 
Vyner sat down, while the curva with a few words of apology 
left him, he found himself half-unconsciously reading these in- 
scriptions: “ Guardad el orden para que el orden os guarde.” 
“Sin la Fé es impossible agradar ad Dios.” “Que aprovecha al 
hombre ganar el mundo entero st pierde su alma.” “Si no histe- 
reis penitencia todos igualmente perecerets.” 

So they ran, the spirit which they breathed making a strange 
contrast to the mood of the man who read them. He might 
have been struck with this himself had not the thought of 
Guadalupe near at hand banished all possible reflections upon 
the brown-robed Franciscans who once paced these cloisters and 
thus reminded themselves of their renunciation of the world and 
all things earthly. 

It seemed to him that the cura was long absent, but in re- 
ality only a few minutes elapsed before he returned, saying with 
grave courtesy, “If you will come this way, sefior, Dofia Guada- 
lupe will see you.” 

A moment later Vyner found himself in a long, lofty room, 
very bare of furniture but impressive from its, fine air of space, 
its rigorous cleanliness and noble proportions. A few religious 
pictures, old and dim but of evident artistic value, hung upon 
the walls, a number of straight-backed chairs were ranged below 
them. At one end of the apartment stood a table on which 
were books, writing materials, and a tall ivory crucifix. Near 
this was a small square of carpet, a narrow sofa, and two or 
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three more comfortable chairs. To this place of honor the cura 
ceremoniously led his guest, but, before he could obey the ges- 
ture which invited him to be seated, a door at the farther end 
of the room opened, and Guadalupe entered. 

Vyner’s first sensation on seeing her was one of shocked sur- 
prise—so much had she changed since he saw her last. How 
pale and thin was her face, how dark the shadows beneath her 
beautiful eyes! She looked like one who had just arisen from a 
bed of sickness; and this thought found expression in his first 
words. 

“You have been ill!” he said, taking a few impetuous steps 
to meet her. “It was too much for you—” He paused ab- 
ruptly. He had been about to add, “that night upon the moun- 
tain when you saved me,” but the cura was still standing by, 
and he suddenly remembered that he did not know how much 
or how little had been revealed to the latter. 

“T have been ill a little,” she answered, “ but it did not mat- 
ter. Why should you speak of anything so unimportant? I 
can think of nothing but my gratitude to God that I see you 
standing before me once more in life and health. Ah, sefior, 
never, never can I be grateful enough that our prayers—” she 
glanced at the priest as if to show who was included in the 
plural pronoun—“have been heard, and your life has been 
spared.” 

“Sefior Vyner has indeed much to thank God and you for,” 
said the cura impressively. “And now I will leave you to speak 
to him undisturbed.” 

He turned and went out, closing the door carefully behind 
him. Guadalupe sat down on the sofa, and, leaning back with 
an air of weakness, invited Vyner by a gesture to take the 
chair nearest her. He obeyed; but so powerful was the emo- 
tion which filled his heart as he looked at her, that he was ab- 
solutely incapable of utterance, and it was she who spoke 
first. 

“It is very good of you, sefior, to come so promptly in an- 
swer to my summons. Since we have heard that you were 
getting better, I, have troubled myself much to think how I 
could possibly be sure of obtaining a few words alone with 
you—for they are words which it is very necessary that I should 
speak. But my kind friend the cura came to my assistance and 
offered to arrange an opportunity. This is why I see you here.” 

“TI felt your summons to be an honor,” Vyner answered, 
“and as for my coming promptly—one does not deserve much 
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thanks for doing that which one desires to do above all things. 
I, too, have been troubling myself with the thought of how I 
could best manage to see you—but it was not so much for the 
sake of anything I had to say, as simply to see you. And yet 
I have much to say, for I have my life to thank you for. I do 
not know how or why you came to be upon that mountain; 
but I know well that had you mot been there, I should not be 
here now.” 

She put her hands to her face for a moment with a slight 
shudder, as if the memory of that to which he alluded was al- 
most more than she could bear. Then dropping them into her 
lap, she looked at him steadily with her sad, lovely gaze. 

“And if I did something for you that night, sefior,” she 
said, “you have fully repaid me by the strict and honorable 
manner in which you have observed the secrecy I asked of you. 
To know the truth would, I think, kill my uncle—for he has 
had much trouble, and he is a proud man. I am aware that I 
asked much of you in entreating this silence—for you have been 
betrayed in your most important interests by one whom you 
trusted—betrayed, as well as almost murdered. I am bowed to 
the earth with shame when I think of it, when I say to myself 
that my cousin—” 

She paused, her voice choked with the emotion which for a 
moment she could not control. And it was then, without an 
instant’s premeditation, that Vyner let himself go. 

“Guadalupe, Guadalupe,” he said, suddenly bending forward 
and taking the two slender hands that lay in her lap, “do not 
think of these things! Think only of what I am going to tell 
you. I love you with all my heart! What is it to me whether 
your cousin betrayed me or not? I thank him for nearly kill- 
ing me, since it has made me owe my life—my new life—to 
you. If you will take this life, which is now yours and yours 
only, I can ask nothing better of earth. And I have said to 
myself of late that there may be a hope of this happiness for 
me if it was indeed for my sake that you climbed that lonely 
mountain in the dead of night—”’ 

She drew her hands from his grasp with a look of something 
akin to terror. “Ah, my God!” she breathed, as if to herself, 
“what is this? Sefior, what can I say to you?” she went on, 
looking at Vyner. “You are mistaken. It was not for your 
sake I went to the mine that night. It was to warn my cousin 
of your coming, since I saw you pass our house.” 

He started as if she had stung him. “What!” he said in a 
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voice the tones of which were all jarring, “you knew, then, of 
his treachery, and wished to shield him from discovery?” 

“T wished,” she said, “to save him from possible crime, and 
you from possible danger—for I feared what would occur if you 
met. I did not know he was there, but I suspected it; and 
your going to the mine at such an hour made me almost cer- 
tain of it. So I went—and although I was not able to prevent 
what I feared, by God’s mercy I prevented its worse conse- 
quence.” ; 

“ Ah,” he said, “I remember now that your manner the day 
before first made me think that there might be something wrong 
with your cousin. I felt then that you feared or suspected 
something. But let that pass. How does it matter? Whether 
you went that night for my sake or not, you saved my life, and 
I love you with a passionate devotion. I can think of nothing 
but these things—nothing else is worth a moment’s consideration. 
Guadalupe, will you not take the life and the devotion? Ah! 
if you only will—” F 

He leaned forward as if he would again have seized her hands, 
but she drew slightly away and spoke with a grave and gentle 
dignity, which even in that moment he thought he had never 
seen equalled. 

“Sefior,” she said, “listen to me while I tell you a story. It 
is one which I came here to tell you, though I never thought 
of such a reason for it as the one you have just given me. You © 
' know, perhaps, that I have grown up in my uncle’s house, and 
that my cousin Fernando and I have known each other from 
our earliest years. But you do not know that we have loved 
each other always—not as cousins only, but in a more tender 
and peculiar manner. Had things been different, we should have 
been acknowledged lovers. But everything was against us—most 
of all our poverty. I am a child of charity, possessing nothing, 
and my uncle, with a large family and many cares, could give 
Fernando nothing. So there seemed before us only hopeless 
waiting, or more hopeless separation. And then came the temp- 
tation which turned Fernando from an honorable man into a 
traitor. His heart was set upon finding the lost lode of the Es- 
piritu Santo Mine. Once, and once only, he spoke to me of his 
hopes, when first there was a question of his taking service with 
you. I urged him not to do so—urged him until I angered him, 
and never again would he speak to me on the subject. I knew 
nothing of what he was doing, but I lived in dread. I suspect- 
ed that he was betraying your interests, and I knew not which I 
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feared most—his conviction of treachery or his success. I could 
not sleep at night for thinking and watching, and so it came to 
pass that I saw you when you went by on that night. The 
sight of you seemed to confirm my worst fears, and trusting to 
the help of God, I took the short path up the mountain, hoping 
to arrive before you, warn Fernando, and avert the terrible con- 
sequences which must follow, I feared, a meeting between you. 
But I was too late for this—you were already there when I ar- 
rived. So I could do nothing but wait—O Mother of God! in 
what heart-sickening suspense!—until Fernando came _ rushing 
down the mountain like a madman, and told me he had left you 
injured—dying, in the mine—”’ 

Her tones faltered, ceased—for a moment she could not con- 
tinue. It was Vyner who broke the pause by speaking; but 
his voice sounded strangely different from that in which he had 
spoken before. 

“And then you went down into that dark and dangerous 
shaft to save me! Did you not think that it might be better 
and safer for the man you loved to leave me there to die?” 

There was something pathetic, though not reproachful, in the 
glance of the dark eyes as they met his own. “I only thought,” 
she said, “that I would willingly die myself to save you, and to 
atone for the great wrong that had been done you. And when 
I asked you to meet me here, it was to tell you this story 
that you might understand—a littl—how Fernando was tempted 
to so base an act.” 

“T can understand a man being tempted to anything for love 
of you!” said Vyner, as if the words were wrung from him. 

“IT forced him to return to the mine the next day,” she went 
on, as if eager to end her story, “because if he had stayed 
away he would at once have been identified as your assailant. 
He was loath to go, but for his father’s sake he compelled him- 
self to do so. When you are able to return to the mine, he will 
leave it at once. All is over. He has lost everything. I hope, 
therefore, that you will be generous and spare him.as much as 
possible—that you will continue to preserve the secrecy—” 

“You have my promise,” Vyner interposed hoarsely. “It was 
given you not for a week, a month, a year—but for my life. 
Your cousin is safe from me. But God of heaven! how can 
you say that he has lost everything when he still has you?” 

“No,” she said quietly, “he has me no longer. All is at 
an end between us. I am going away—it is likely that I shall 
never come back. But before going, I wished to tell you this 
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that you might understand—and I wished also to thank you for 
the great generosity of your silence.” 

“You shame me when you speak to me in that manner,” he 
said. “But for you my lips would have been sealed in an eter- 
nal silence. Could I do less, then, than I have done—even if 
I did not love you? But I do love you with all the passion of 
my soul—you must know and feel that. What is your childish 
romance with your cousin to me? You have found him un- 
worthy, you have given him up. Guadalupe, come, then, to me! 
—come and bless my life with your love, for I tell you that I 
cannot live without you.” 

“Oh, yes, sefior!” she said with almost tender sadness, “you 
will live very well without me. For, indeed, I think we should 
prove very unlike, you and I—and when you go back to your 
own country you will feel this. I should be as alien to your 
country, your ideas, your life, as you are to my country, my 
life, and my religion. Still I know that love can build a bridge 
over greater differences than these. But I do not love you, sefior. 
I have loved only Fernando all my life. And although he has 
killed that love, J cannot put another in his place. I have 
been through dark and bitter waters since the night when I met 
him flying with your blood upon his soul; but now the worst 
is over and my way is clear. I am going to offer my heart to 
God, if he will accept it. If not, I shall find work to do in the 
world. But with love, as I have known it, I am done for ever. 
Speak to me of it no more.” 

He looked at her with an expression of mingled anguish and 
despair. Never before, in all his spoiled life, had he felt so 
hopeless, never before realized that something opposed him 
stronger than any force which he could bring to bear against it. 
Given a woman of the world—of his own world—and he would 
have known well what to say in such a case; but what could he 
say to this girl who had been moulded by influences so alien 
to any he had known, and in whose beautiful eyes all fires 
of earthly passion seemed indeed for ever quenched? He 
could only put out his hand with a great and bitter cry of 
yearning. 

“ Guadalupe,” he said, “ you break my heart! I have hoped 
so much, so much—and now you tell me that there is no 
hope!” . 

“None from me, sefior,” she answered very gently. “But re- 
member that I shall never forget my debt of gratitude to you, 
and that as long as I live your name will always have a place 
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in my prayers. Take again my heart’s best thanks, and now— 
Adios.” 

The sweet and solemn farewell was still sounding in his ears 
as he left the room, and still before his eyes he saw—for how many 
a long day would he not continue to see!—the last picture of 
Guadalupe, standing in the dim light of the old monastic chamber, 
with the white crucifix outlined against the wall behind her 
graceful head. 


The cura, pacing to and fro in the corridor, breviary in hand, 
met him with something of compassion in his dark, gentle glance. 
Perhaps the white face of the young man told its own story to 
those observant eyes. 

“You will rest a little longer, sefior,” he said kindly, “before 
going out again into the sun? And a glass of wine—” 

But Vyner declined these friendly offers. “The sun matters 
nothing, sefior,” he said a little grimly. “It is necessary that I 
should return to my house. I have many preparations to make. 
I am leaving for England immediately.” 

“It is best,” said the cura. “You will find that when you are 
once at home, your wound will cure very speedily.” 

Was there a double meaning in his speech? Vyner did not 
know. But these words too remained with him, as_ he passed 
from the cool, shaded court, with its fountain and doves, its 
blooming flowers and ascetic inscriptions, to the white glare and 
dust of the street beyond. 

CHRISTIAN REID. 

Salisbury, N.C. 
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SPEAKING TO THE CENTURY. 


SPEAKING TO THE CENTURY.* 


FELLOW-CATHOLICS AND FRIENDS: 


It would have given me a long-wished-for gratification had I 
been able to accept the kind proposal, which I owe, like so much 
other kindness, to Father Elliott—that I should attend this great 
meeting of American Catholic writers and readers. But I am 
kept in my own corner by various duties; and will therefore ask 
leave to submit, in such manner as I may, a few suggestions on 
the method of our literary propaganda. I speak as to laymen, 
without touching, though I should be the last to forget it, on 
that obligation of directly explaining and inculcating the dogmas 
of the Faith, which is the pastor’s prerogative. Father Hecker— 
that illustrious son of the American Church—has called your 
task in literature an Apostolate. ‘He believed,” says his biog- 
rapher, “in.types, as he believed in pulpits.” Let me add to 
this excellent saying, that the printing-press has become the 
tallest pulpit in the world. It preaches, not once a week, but 
from day to day, from hour to hour. The great literary fact of 
our time is Journalism. But when I am asked which is likely to 
be the most successful method of exercising the Apostolate to 
which you are called, I answer that for a long time it must be 
the zudirect method. And now let me explain my meaning. 

A Catholic audience, numbering millions, you have in America. 
And, though it will be allowed that, from the circumstances of 
their history, they are not the most given to reading of Ameri- 
cans, yet they do read and will read. Most true. But it does 
not follow that they will read, chiefly or entirely, magazines, 
pamphlets, and volumes addressed to themselves by their own 
writers. If they do—as they OUGHT—so much the better. God 
speed them on that excellent way! Judging, however, from 
English experience, I must fear that a publicist who depended 
solely on his Catholic brethren for support, would run some risk 
of financial disaster. From which undoubted fact I draw this 
conclusion, that when a Catholic writer means to succeed in his 
profession, and to make a living as well as a name—which he 
has every right to do—he must widen his outlook, and turn like 


* Read at the Convention of the Apostolate of the Press, 
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others to the general public. The men and women among us 
who have gained celebrity never did so by addressing a home- 
circle. In every branch of literature we have worthy representa- 
tives. But when a man succeeds in journalism, romance, or phi- 
losophy, he does so, not simply as a Catholic, but on his own 
account, as recognizable by his genius or talent, and as depend- 
ing on himself for the influence he wields. 

Here I see an opportunity of doing good on the very largest 
scale. I do not ask such men to preach Christian dogma out 
of season, or to assume the office of theologians. But, leav- 
ing aside direct attempts at controversy, how much can they not 
achieve by a careful choice of materials, by sound healthy criti- 
cism of what is deleterious in the prevailing fashions of literature, 
and by merely putting good work in the place of bad? When 
they have the ear of the public, they are, to a remarkable ex- 
tent, their own masters. For, note well, it is not the millions 
who insist on their teachers in the daily and weekly press be- 
coming purveyors to them of what is base and corrupting. The 
demand has been artificially stimulated by the supply, not the 
supply furnished on demand. Healthy reading is welcomed by 
those laboring classes which, as time goes on, will prove, more 
and more, to be the best patrons of literature. No doubt, if 
they are tempted with garbage, many of them will be poisoned. 
But the temptation, I repeat, comes from the manufacturer of 
the devil’s wares, and not from the public. If there is a shame 
clinging to much modern journalism, it should be laid at the 
door of the journalist and his paymaster. Give the people 
wholesome bread; they will be only too glad to find the taste 
of it in their mouths. That is what I believe. 

Moreover, the thing can be done. Vice is neither amusing 
nor exhilarating. There is nothing bright in the vulgar, nau- 
seous details which fill column after column of our miserable 
“first-class dailies,” whose custom it is to pollute the air of 
London and New York, breeding on all sides a moral plague. 
“Yet,” I shall be reminded, “they sell by the hundred thou- 
sand.” Of course they do, exactly as the vile furniture, made 
under a sweating contract in the Curtain Road at the East End, 
is sold in fashionable stores—for want of something better. I do 
not say that this abomination can be healed by direct preaching. 
But I do say that every one of our journalists should set his 
face against it. Many of us can, by using tact and judgment, 
prevent some of the mischief. And all, if they will keep their 
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own work uncontaminated, may do their share in proving that 
wit and wisdom, in Lord Beaconsfield’s happy phrase, are “on 
the side of the angels.” They will be helping on the day of re- 
form when journalism shall be no longer what it now is—an 
open sewer, offensive to eye and nostril, the great standing dis- 
grace of a reading age. 

Catholic writers abound in this department; and I feel justi- 
fied, therefore, in dwelling on the responsibilities they incur 
whenever they omit an occasion of withstanding the enemy who 
is called Belial, and who now stalks abroad as though the world 
belonged to him. The command which St. Paul gave us long 
ago has not lost its credentials: “Finally, brethren, whatsoever 
things are true, whatsoever things are honest, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
lovely, whatsoever things are of good report, if there be any 
virtue, and if there be any praise, think on these things.” A 
very precise definition of what modern journalism is not, and of 
what it steadfastly declines to be! Here, I say, is occasion for 
an Apostolate; nay, and if any one have the spirit and the cour- 
age, for deeds of martyrdom. 

But I have no intention of decrying all current literature, as 
though it were hopelessly tainted. And in the cheering assur- 
ance that God has left Himself a witness among those whom it 
illustrates and who give it a corresponding worth, I would ask our 
Catholic friends to cultivate the art of criticism, sifting out the 
chaff from the wheat, burning what is evil, and spreading abroad 
whatever they find of good. This, let me say, is an undertaking 
as difficult as it is necessary. It requires an extensive knowledge 
of modern modes of thought, combined with an accurate and 
sure grasp of the Catholic teaching. For fifty men who have 
learned their faith, and know it thoroughly, there may not be 
one who can describe without mistake the relation of other 
creeds to his own. Differences of language, of bringing up, of 
association, thrust themselves in at every step; and the hardest 
of all things may be to ascertain what precisely is the point to be 
argued. Yet that point will often be of the most vital consequence. 
Now, here is a demand for what I often call “the gift of interpre- 
tation.” Merely to repeat the axioms and first principles of 
Catholic tradition, though they contain revealed truth itself, is 
lost labor in the province I am considering. Such a method will 
persuade nobody except those who are already persuaded. The 
teaching must be fitted to the mind which we are bent upon en- 
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lightening. Yet it must be so fitted as to remain true and sound 
Catholic doctrine. It must be neither distorted, nor minimized, 
nor explained away. And when I say “Catholic doctrine,” I 
include all the truths of Theism, and the high and _ beautiful 
philosophy, whether of art or of nature, implied in our creed or 
issuing out of it. You perceive at once how promising, yet how 
full of difficulty, and even of danger, is the path to which I 
would direct your attention. It is the time, not of a seeming 
reconciliation between light and darkness; but.of the dove-tailing, 
so to speak, of new truths into the old—the translation of Chris- 
tian principles into a language suited to these times; and a 
manly, earnest, and generous effort to baptize the nineteenth 
century into the Gospel of Christ. 

The manner of accomplishing this enterprise I would term “se- 
lective criticism.” Vot “ eclectic,’ observe; for “eclecticism” is to 
be “carried about by every wind of doctrine,” discerning neither the 
true nor the false. We, I repeat, have a standard to go by; not 
of our own invention, but given to us from on High. Therefore, 
we should be able to try all things, and to judge them in the 
Spirit. We are not to be dazzled, or surprised, or daunted, by 
the glamour of knowledge; or by the pretentious philosophies, 
the Utopian systems, that fill the air with storm and confusion 
to-day. Ours is the duty, upon us has the burden come of turn- 
ing “the hearts of the fathers to the children” and of the chil- 
dren to the fathers; of helping to build up a new world, on 
the ruins of many systems it may be, but on the sure foundation 
of a living Christian Church that cannot be ruined. Is there a 
social ideal, a more humane inspiration, beginning to shape 
society anew? The home of all true ideals is the Catholic 
Church. Do we hear of the millions coming up, at last, into the 
place of self-government, crying for light and food, asking why 
their daily toil is not sweetened by justice and the sense of 
brotherhood? They are the millions of a people who should be 
our own; and to whom we can offer a Gospel of salvation, 
social no less than spiritual, able to lift them up and give them 
the best things in this world as in the next! But we must un- 
derstand them, feel with them, and—not fear them at all! 

Understand them? It is the first and last word. No great 
literature has ever existed which did not come out of the peo- 
ple’s hearts. By contact with life alone is it possible to live. 
Literature is not a thing of libraries, class-rooms, or lecture-halls, 
which only the select attend. When it has lasting value, it is 
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the expression of thought too wide and high and simple for any 
clique or coterie to have inspired it. The writing of which we 
are in need may take any form it will, provided that it is alive; 
no mere rehearsal of dead words, no copying of yesterday, no 
talking down as to a childish intelligence, no stupid reiteration 
of sentimentalities addressed to the weak-minded and the im- 
pressionable. It must ever aim at good sense; and #es¢ itself by 
the classics of the world. We do not want a provincial, petty, 
and flimsy literature, which to-day is, and to-morrow is deserv- 
edly cast into the oven. If, when we turn to our own publica- 
tions, chey fall below the common level of good work outside, 
let us rather take shame to ourselves, and mend our ways, than 
foolishly imagine that it is by the grace of God that we are not 
like other men. We should be exacting in our demands on all 
who write for us, on condition, however, that we remember to 
be just and generous in our recompense to them. The Catholic 
writer may as fairly claim to live by his toil, as the priest who 
ministers at the altar. His duty is not the same, but it is sacred 
and religious in the truest sense. Only let.him measure it 
no longer by the small requisitions made upon him from within, 
but by the wants of the age, and by the endless resources of a 
church that has lived from the days of the Roman Empire to 
those of expanding and victorious Democracy. 

My contention is that we should speak and write as to the 
larger world. We are debtors to all men, and must use style, 
language, and reasoning so as to be “understanded of the 
people.” Our message is for to-day. It has not grown old or 
obsolete; neither will it yield in power and promise to the often- 
times vaporous announcements of latter-day prophets, who have 
coined theories out of their brains, but never known how to gov- 
ern a single human creature—not even themselves. By an extra- 
ordinary good fortune, we Catholics have possessed the greatest 
master of English prose that ever lived—I need not say that I 
mean John Henry Cardinal Newman. Do we at all fashion 
ourselves on the pattern he has left us? Do we cultivate—I 
forbear to say, imitate, which is a lesser thing,—but do we cul- 
tivate the spirit of just discernment, the delicate sympathy, the 
exquisite and subtle tact, the devotion to high aims and the 
deep sincerity of thought, which gave him so wonderful a charm 
in the eyes of his countrymen? Genius, to be sure, is no in- 
heritance; still, we can learn something of its methods, and en- 
deavor to practise what we learn. It signified little whether 
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Cardinal Newman was handling a sacred or a secular theme; at 
all times he captivated his readers by the spirit that was in 
him. The atmosphere refreshed them; the lovely light showed 
them a world to which many would have been otherwise for 
ever insensible. His methods were constantly indirect; but the 
music was in that subduing key which the heart knows not how 
to resist. Neither was it the priest or the cardinal who wrought 
these great things; it was the MAN. For literature is, in its 
very essence, personal and individual. Its power will not be 
permanently enhanced by station or title, or anything else beside 
its own magic. In this sense, all who attempt literary work are 
laymen; and one may truly speak of the “ Republic of Letters.” 
Rest assured that in the long run it is a man’s own personality 
which tells, and only that; his living knowledge of “ whatsoever 
things are true, and just, and lovely, and of good report.” The 
vapid or unclean journalism sells for a day or a week; it sells, 
but it does not last. Truth prevails, and men are tired at last 
of the lying fictions dinned into their ears, though all the adver- 
tisements of all the quacks sing their praise without ceasing. 

If, as we believe on such strong and tried grounds, there is 
no salvation for mankind except by returning to the New Tes- 
tament, here is the task of literature—so to let its light shine 
before men, in all hues of beauty and graciousness, that the 
multitude may be charmed, persuaded, and taught the readiest 
way of making it a reality in their life and business. The Cath- 
olic Saints have understood, each in his day, how to take to 
themselves the three great possessions of the ancient world, 
Roman law, Greek philosophy, and the divine oracles of the He- 
brew people. There are three great modern possessions—Sci- 
ence, Literature, and Democracy. Who will show us the good 
in them, and teach us to overcome their evil? Who will enter 
into their Providential meaning, discern their true aim and scope, 
bring them to the threshold of the Catholic Church, and render 
them fit for baptism, for consecration to the service of God and 
the brethren? Those who do will be the men of their time— 
neither retrograde, nor-obscurantist, nor falsely liberal. They will 
have the eyes of their understanding enlightened, and their ears 
open to the Divine message, early and late. They will be the 
Catholic students of science, the masters in literature, the guides 
in politics whom we should pray for. I believe that literature 
is a noble calling, though disgraced by charlatans and time-serv- 
ers. I am sure that it was meant to be now, as heretofore, a 
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champion and auxiliary of the faith we all hold dear. I see 
that if any man gives himself to it loyally, “not seeking his 
own,” he may expect much trouble, vexation, and hindrance, 
even from those who should know him better. Yet, if I were 
called upon. to say which is the most effective way of serving 
God’s cause in our time, I should answer without hesitation, 
that the AGE OF READING has come, and that he who would 
preach the Catholic Truth must write it—but write it for the 
multitude, and make himself understood by them. What the 
millions need is to be taught; and what every one needs who 
undertakes to teach them, is that gift of sympathy without 
which his doctrine will fall on deaf ears. Because modern liter- 
ature must be democratic, it ought to be Christian. 

So to endeavor that it may become the fitting expression of 
a noble Christian commonwealth is, I doubt not, your loftiest 
ambition; as it is, most assuredly, your appointed task. 


WILLIAM BARRY. 
Dorchester, near Oxford, England. 








COLUMBUS. 


COLUMBUS. 


A 


“My men and brothers, westward lies our way:” 
So spoke Columbus, looking on the sea 
Which stretched before him to infinity ; 

And while he sailed he wrote these words each day, 


As though, “ West lies thy course,” he heard God say, 
With promise of the blessings which should be 
When a New World had borne young Liberty, 

As fair and fresh as flowers in month of May. 


O God-appointed man! all hail to thee! 
Thou other Moses of a chosen race, 

Who out of darkness and captivity 
Leadest the people from the tyrant’s face 

To where all men shall equal be and free, 
“And evil life alone shall be disgrace. 


II. 


Sail on, Columbus! sail right onward still, 
O’er watery waste of trackless billows sail, 
Nor let a doubting race make thy heart fail 

Till a New World upglow beneath thy will. 


Let storms break forth and driving winds be shrill: 
But be thou steadfast when all others quail, 
Still looking westward till the night grow pale, 
And the long dreamed-of land thy glad eyes fill. 


Sailor, still onward sail! God leads the way 

Across the gloomy, fathomless dark sea, 
Of man unvisited until thy day, 

But which henceforth for the whole world shall be 
The road to nobler life and wider sway, 

Where tyrants perish and all men are free. 


JOHN L. SPALDING. 
Peoria, Til. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 
COMPILED FROM OLD JOURNALS AND MEMORANDA. 


THERE is a time of life when the memories of youth and 
early manhood are more vivid than those of later years. Per- 
haps the tablets of memory become so hardened by age that 
they cannot receive new impressions; or, preoccupied by ex- 
periences of early life, the mind fails to give that attention to 
passing events which is essential to distinct remembrance. Or, 
it may be that the perceptions of later life are less distinct be- 
cause they are more truthful. In youth one sees many things 
as entities which, in maturity, are found to be incomplete. We 
deduce effects from causes whose accidents are unperceived ; 
whose antecedents are unknown. The experiences of a lifetime 
are needed to supplement our observations, before we can rightly 
trace the relations of antecedent and consequent events. But 
though one should be a prophet or seer to tell how “coming 
events cast their shadows before,” no mystical lore is needed to 
follow a chain of causes and effects, when the connecting links 
are seen; though these are, sometimes, matters of so little in- 
trinsic import that their mention may seem to demean the dis- 
cussion of great questions of social polity. Such considerations 
may, perhaps, suggest a fitting apology for some parts of these 
old memoranda; as well as for treating, in one brief essay, of 
matters so incongruous as those included in these recollections 
of more than fifty years. 

But if what I am writing should chance to be read by fifty 
people, how many will judge of its truthfulness from personal 
knowledge of our country as it was, and its social conditions as 
they were fifty years ago? To say that what was, then, the 
wearisome journey of a week, is now easily accomplished in a 
day, is only to contrast the old lumbering stage-coach on a cor- 
duroy road, or wallowing through the sands of Carolina, with 
the Lightning Express, in describing equal spaces in very un- 
equal times. But the companionship of travel, and its wayside 
incidents, which made the inland journey something like a re- 
connotssance of the country “traversed, and a true, though limited, 
experience of its social life, are things of the past. We no longer 
travel: we go from one part of the country to another. 
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My first acquaintance with Florida and “the South” de- 
rives a deeper interest, as well as greater accuracy, from later 
knowledge of the country and its people. Early impressions are 
corrected by subsequent events; and events are, perhaps, more 
justly estimated in the light of antecedent conditions. 

The earlier memoranda from which these discursive recollec- 
tions are compiled were made when war between the North 
and South was regarded as only a possibility of the distant 
future: much as we deem an earthquake possible from knowing 
the existence of forces that are hidden in the earth. 

In attempting to account for the fact of civil war, its histori- 
ans seem to forget that “large streams from little fountains 
flow”; and seek among antecedent conditions for causes com- 
mensurate with the struggle and its results. 

In controversies which culminate in war, questions at issue 
are magnified in debate; and new issues are born of contention, 
until reconciliation is impossible. Only on the return of peace 
can one justly weigh matters in dispute, and rightly distinguish 
the causes and occasions of a civil war. Whatever aids to illus- 
trate the social conditions of our country, prior to actual war, is 
a contribution to its truthful history. 

I have met too many Southern men who were faithful to 
“the Union,” and too many of my own North country who 
fought as partisans of secession—as well as too many who were 
in sympathy with them—to be patient of the verbiage about two 
peoples, North and South: as if racial and sectional differences 
were one. I have sketched only what I have seen, and as I saw 
it; and offer some of the contents of my portfolio in the hope 
that, while accepted as truthful sketches of some historic interest, 
they may be found significant of an earnest protest against that 
sectionalism which would revive dead issues and make them liv- 
ing factors in political and social questions of to-day. 

If apology be needed for introducing the names of persons 
to whose kindness I was so much indebted, I would plead that 
in even a partial sketch of Florida as I saw it, fifty years ago, 
one could not omit the mention of people any one of whom 
might have said of its social conditions Quorum magna pars fut. 
As for the rest, I have preserved these sketches for the reason 
that they were made: they were interesting to myself. I pub- 
lish them in the hope that they may prove interesting to others, 
in spite of their incongruous matter. * 

A desire to preserve the memory of ancient monuments 
which, in our age and country, are so generally sacrificed from 
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motives of utility, may be accepted as apology for the description 
of one relic of ancient occupation which has wholly disappeared. 

It is nearly fifty-three years since I left West Point, for ser- 
vice in Florida. At Philadelphia I joined an officer, of my own 
corps, who was destined to the same service. We were under 
orders to “report for duty” at Tallahassee. As the yellow fever 
was then epidemic at various points near the coast, in South 
Carolina and Georgia, we had been directed to take the inland 
route, va Columbia and Augusta. South of Baltimore there 
were no completed lines of railway. The “stage route” was 
through Washington; Fredericksburg, Richmond, Petersburg, 
Va.; Warrenton, Raleigh, and Fayetteville, N. C.; Cheraw, Cam- 
den, and Columbia, S. C.; Augusta, Hawkinsville, and Bainbridge, 
Ga.; and thence through Quincy to Tallahassee, Florida. At 
Columbia we were detained one day; at Augusta, two days; 
and at Bainbridge, one night. With these exceptions, and the 
halts for meals and to “change horses,” the journey was con- 
tinuous from Washington to Tallahassee. 

The inland journey of 1838 was so different from that of 1891 
that, in description, the one is a story of adventure; the other 
but a statement of fact. 

In the few larger towns on the route “hotels” were plente- 
ously, if not always elegantly, served. But the wayside stations, 
where horses were changed and meals were bolted, are a mem- 
ory of breakfasts, dinners, and suppers all alike greasy, dirty, 
and in every way unsavory. 

September is the “sickly season” in the South Atlantic and 
Gulf States. Vegetation, ripened in early summer, rapidly decays 
in the alternate rains and stifling heats of early autumn. By 
day, the sun’s heat is intensified and blinding by reflection from 
white, sandy roads. At night, the air becomes damp and so 
charged with mephitic vapors that travelling is only a little less 
perilous to health than sleeping by the wayside. 

The experiences of the road were all novelties to me; some 
of them unpleasant surprises as well. I had pictured the sunny 
South as something like the green fields of the more level dis- 
tricts of the North; but studded with flowers of richer hue than 
the white and yellow of the daisies and buttercups which indi- 
cate infertility or exhaustion in Northern fields. There were 
flowers, but less abundant and less cared for than in the colder 
North, where flowers and fruits are products of skilled labor. 
Green fields and velvet lawns were nowhere seen. It was a dis- 
appointment ; but disappointments did not end here. 
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After leaving Augusta, the first town noted on my Traveller's 
Map was Louisville. It proved to be nothing more than a few 
scattered houses; not numerous enough for a village, nor clus- 
tered as a hamlet, but a town in virtue of a court-house, a 
tavern, and a grocery. Its importance was seen in its environs 
more than in the town itself; for it was surrounded by large 
cotton plantations and corn-fields. The traveller is sometimes 
puzzled to learn the names of towns and villages along his 
route. Here the puzzle was reversed. The Traveller's Map 
gave names, but it was sometimes hard to identify the town to 
which a name belonged. Now it appeared as a “grocery and 
post-office,” and rudely built stables for horses. Then five or 
six log-houses, a blacksmith’s forge, another “grocery and post- 
office,” and a wayside eating-house for travellers, where meals of 
uniform quality were served at the uniform price of fifty cents. 

I had seen nothing of Southern life before making this jour- 
ney from Baltimore to Tallahassee. Though prepared to find rude 
dwellings in the Pine Barrens, and on new plantations, I had ex- 
pected to see indications of wealth and cultivated taste in the 
residences on older estates. In this, too, I was disappointed. 
Indeed, the appearance of the planter’s dwelling was anything 
but palatial or elegant. And the ground and shrubberies, where 
such things had been attempted, were mot “ such as Shenstone 
might have envied.” .The aspect of the cotton-growing region 
was certainly unattractive. The cotton-fields, enclosed by rudely 
made rail fences, seemed more like uncompleted clearings than 
cultivated land. Only the undergrowth had been cut down and 
grubbed, to give space for planting. The larger trees, girdled 
to stop their growth and insure decay, were left standing, so 
that the plantation presented an unsightly appearance, like that 
of a growth of fire-weed between the charred stumps of 
half-burnt trees. A sight of the gin-house and cotton-bales was 
needed to suggest that cotton-growing was anything more than 
a rude industry. Nor was there anything in the appearance of 
the plantation in keeping with the boast that “cotton is king”! 
Yet the great body of our Northern people, who passed their 
lives in toil—in the work-shop, on the farm, on the ocean, or 
wherever hope promised reward to patient industry—accepted 
this foolish aphorism ; not, perhaps, as literal truth, but as indi- 
cating the supposed truth—that the great financial factor in our 
social economy was the product of slave labor. 

Our Southern planters, on summer visits to Northern cities, to 
Niagara, to Saratoga, and the various seaside and mountain re- 
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sorts, sometimes anticipating the profits of their growing crops, 
spent them as lavishly as if possessors of princely wealth. Flat- 
tered by obsequious attentions of innkeepers and shopmen, and 
misled by the facilities for obtaining ready money on the credit 
of cotton not yet grown—sometimes not planted—it is not 
strange that they came to believe that “cotton is king,” and the 
royalty was their own. Nor is it more strange that, throughout 
the North, there was an impression that “the South” was the 
abode of luxurious wealth, and what parvenus and social aspi- 
rants call aristocracy. 

In the North, freemen labored with their own hands; in the 
South, the negroes labored, and freemen lived on the fruits of 
their toil. There was something in the institution which died in 
the civil war of 1861 that recalls a story told of a young 
Prince Esterhazy. Hearing a school-fellow, in England, boast 
that his father had on his estate five thousand sheep, the young 
prince silenced the boaster by asserting that Azs father had five 
thousand shepherds! Not the sheep but the shepherds denoted 
the grandeur of his possessions. Thus:it was in the Cotton 
States fifty years ago. In the Gulf States and the Territory of 
Florida land was abundant and cheap. The ownership of 
two or three thousand acres gave neither dignity nor commercial 
credit. The cabins in the negro quarter were more significant 
than the acres in the plantation. How many “hands” does he 
own? was the question whose answer determined rank among 
planters and the advances to be risked on the future crop of 
cotton. Nor was that all that the population of the “ quarters” 
involved. The “peculiar institution,” while directly affecting 
industrial arid financial interests in the South, was really affiliated 
to both the social and political economy of the whole country. 
It tended to degrade the free husbandman and the mechanic to 
the level of the slave; and gave to slavery a potent voice in 
the legislation of the country. 


On the third morning after leaving Augusta we stopped at 
Hawkinsville for breakfast. I have no need of reference to 
memoranda to recall the ramshackle tavern at which we were 
set down. I cannot forget its lack of cleanliness; the grimy 
table, and greasy bread and bacon; the muddy coffee, and the 
buzzing flies: nothing hot but the burning sun of a September 
morning! I had never been used to luxurious living, but even 
the sauce of hunger could not provoke an appetite for such a 
breakfast. My companion, more philosophical, or blessed with 
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sterner resolution, rebuked what he called fastidiousness with 
“Why don’t you bolt it as I do?” 

Between Hawkinsville and Bainbridge the road was generally 
level and smooth. Its longer stretches through piney woods 
were what is called “natural road ’’—7.e., trees had been blazed 
to mark the route; and if the way became obstructed by fallen 
trees, instead of removing the obstacle, the road was changed to 
avoid it. The resinous odor of the pines gave fragrance to the 
air by day and night, and there was little undergrowth to stifle 
its lightest breath. I remember but one slight accident on this 
part of our journey. Some time between nine and ten o’clock 
at night, when bowling along the level road, we were roused 
from unquiet sleep by a violent shock. The six inside passen- 
gers became strangely intermingled, and the coach lay quietly 
on its side. The horses were detached by the upsetting of the 
coach and disappeared in the darkness, leaving six weary 
travellers nine miles from the nearest station where another 
coach could be procured. This accident was due to a basket of 
edibles and potables left on the roof of our coach within easy 
reach of the coachmen—there were two on the box—which 
caused the coach to swerve from the track and collide with a 
stump by the roadside. The result was a matter of course. 
We kindled a fire in the woods, and whiled away our vigil in 
discussing what the accident had left in our basket. 

The next night we slept at Bainbridge. There we said good- 
by to our fellow-travellers, who were ex route to Mississippi, and 
in the morning continued our journey through Quincy to Talla- 
hassee. We arrived in time to rid ourselves of the dust of the 
road and make some changes of apparel before dinner. /¢ was 
sumptuous in contrast with the corn-bread and} fried bacon 
which had been our chief subsistence after leaving Augusta. 

At the hotel in Tallahassee we met the engineer officer to 
whom we were to report for duty, as well as the paymaster and 
quartermaster of the post. Friends and ¢heir friends began to 
call and proffer civilities, and in a few days we were at home 
in the Florida capital. Some weeks were passed “awaiting 
orders.” On their receipt the two seniors of our party went to 
serve with the “army in the field”—more accurately, in the 
woods—leaving me, the junior, in charge of the construction of 
a road from Tallahassee to Iola. A few days afterwards General 
Taylor came to the capital, when I asked for an escort to en- 
able me to commence the work to which I had been assigned. 
He very promptly refused it, because he “had no men to 
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spare” and knew that the road was “not needed.” At the 
same time he relieved me of responsibility for delay by forbid- 
ding any attempt at surveys until an escort could be given. So 
I was left at Tallahassee for several months, with nothing to do 
but explore middle Florida and enjoy the hospitalities of a peo- 
ple whose friendliness I have always held in grateful remem- 
brance. This was the beginning of my acquaintance with Flori- 
da. In 1852 I was again on duty in the State, and made pre- 
liminary surveys for a ship-canal to connect the navigable waters 
of the St. John’s River with the Gulf of Mexico. In the last 
year of the civil war, 1865, I was in command of the “ district 
of Florida.” Thus I have had ample opportunities to become 
acquainted with the country, its topography, its resources, and 
its people as they were “before the war” and at its close. 

In 1838 the population of the Territory was not far from 
fifty thousand. About one-half of this population were negro 
slaves. Though St. Augustine was founded in 1565, more than 
forty years prior to the English settlements in north and south 
Virginia—the Sagadahock and Jamestown settlements—and Pen- 
sacola was an old Spanish settlement, the Territory beyond 
their immediate vicinity had all the characteristics of a newly- 
settled country. Perhaps half the total population was settled 
in and around Tallahassee, St. Augustine, Pensacola, and Key 
West. The other half was made up of planters and their color- 
ed people, who, with wide intervals, occupied the northern parts 
of the Territory between the Atlantic coast and the southwest 
corner of Alabama. The interior of the peninsula was almost 
unexplored. The Seminole and Appalachicola Indians occupied 
or roamed over it and along the borders of the Appalachicola 
River. Even as recently as 1838 few of the Anglo-American 
people were natives of the Territory. The native whites were 
generally of Spanish or Minorcan parentage, the survival of the 
old Spanish colonization. The larger plantations were held by 
emigrants from Maryland, Virginia, the Carolinas, and Kentucky, 
though the North was represented among the planters as well 
as among the professional and trading people of the commu- 
nity. Few of the planters were rich, though in the receipt of 
large incomes. Their wooden dwellings were very plain, many 
of them rude in outward appearance; yet there was much of 
elegant refinement, as well as sumptuous living, in those planta- 
tion houses, whose architecture rarely equalled that of the sim- 
ple farm-house in New England. Not unfrequently they were 
built of unhewn timber, and their interiors made decent by 
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paper-hangings on canvas stretched over the rough walls and 
ceilings. But their tables were well, often elegantly, furnished, 
and their hospitality was unbounded. 


One of my classmates at West Point, a Floridian, was killed 
in the first year of the Seminole War. Shortly after my arrival 
at Tallahassee I received a visit from his brother, Major George 
Ward, a large cotton-planter, whose place was some few miles 
from town. I gladly accepted an invitation to spend a week at 
his plantation, and afterward to accompany him on a round of 
visits at places to which I had been invited. Some of these 
visits were limited to a single day; others extended to a week. 
If the weather permitted, there was sometimes deer-hunting in 
the neighboring forest. After dinner the evening was given to 
conversation, music, or other amusement. A rainy day was de- 
voted to letter-writing, reading, and sometimes long conversa- 
tions on the relations between North and South, but always 
with a certain reticence. The quiet simplicity of this life on 
the plantation was something rarely found among commercial 
people, and impossible amid the buzzing spindles of our North- 
ern factories and the hurry of business that has no rest. 

On these plantations the labor system of the South was 
doubtless seen at its best. There was neither cruelty nor over- 
work. Its objectionable features were rather negatively than posi- 
tively wrong. The negro as he was, a slave, was well treated. 
But then he was capable of moral and social improvement in- 
compatible with “the institution.” He was better off than his 
African progenitors had been, but not as well off as he was 
capable of being made. His claims to justice had no efficient 
sanction, and the law of charity in his regard was lame and _ in- 
complete. It was not “ Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” but “Thou shalt love thy negro as thine own.” But when 
the Southern master was reproached for persistent wrong to an 
inferior race, it was not without reason that he pointed to the 
abodes of poverty and foul corruption in Northern cities. We 
give moral and mental culture (sic) to qualify slaves of our own 
race for service; and when, wearied and worn, they may refuse 
to serve, that is their freedom. Go into some of the great 
bazaars and see the scores of saleswomen condemned to stand, 
sometimes forbidden to sit for momentary rest, each doing her 
alletted task under the eye of a master or mistress. They wear 
good clothes; their service requires it. They get food to eat 
and clothes to wear, rarely more, for long nours of exhaustive 
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labor, until health fails. Then they go to their poor homes, if 
they have any, or to the charity hospital to die. A few may 
develop marked ability for trade, and, if their employer be ap- 
preciative and just, may achieve success. Very many of them 
are well-clad, overworked slaves. Freedom coerced by necessity 
is not much better than obedience to a master who would be 
obliged to care for the servant in sickness and old age. The 
retort of ¢ guogue cannot even palliate a wrong; but it serves to 
recall Our Lord’s Sermon on the Mount, and its rebuke of those 
who are blind to their own wrong actions: “Thou hypocrite! 
cast out first the beam out of thy own eye, and then thou shalt 
see to cast out the mote out of thy brother’s eye.” 

Our round of visits ended at Wirtland. There can be no 
impropriety in the mention of names that are historical. Wil- 
liam Wirt, the great jurist and statesman, died in 1834. Mrs. 
Wirt’s brothers, Colonels John and Robert Gamble of Virginia, 
had acquired large plantations in Florida, and this, perhaps, led 
to her becoming a resident in the Territory. At the time of 
my visit Mrs. Wirt and her immediate family, including her 
son-in-law, Lieutenant (the late Admiral) Goldsborough, had been 
for some years settled upon the plantation of Wirtland, some 
thirty miles from Tallahassee. To this admirable family I was 
indebted for much hospitality and kindness. The visit at Wirt- 
land was prolonged by the occurrence of a storm which made 
travelling impracticable. When the weather permitted, we re- 
turned to my friend’s plantation, and thence to Tallahassee. 

Though forbidden to survey the route from Tallahassee to 
Iola, I was at liberty to explore the vicinity of Tallahassee. 
Armed with gun and sketch-book, I made frequent excursions 
toward the north and west, within a radius of four or five miles 
from town. Birds were plenty, and if they were too wild, or 
the sportsman unlucky—which sometimes happened—I could 
sketch one of the pretty lakes that nestle among the low hills 
in Leon County. In one of these excursions I came upon a 
spring of clear water at the foot of a bluff, close by the road 
leading to Quincy. Climbing to its top, some forty feet above 
the road, I saw what seemed to be the remains of an old fort 
or redoubt. -The plan of the work was a square of about one 
hundred and fifty feet, with a small bastion at one of the angles. 
The walls had been formed of adobes—large sun-dried bricks— 
but these were so deeply buried beneath the accumulations of 
many years that now they appeared to be only mounds of hard 
earth, perhaps ten feet wide across the top, and two or three 
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feet higher than the ¢erre-plein. On two sides the outer faces 
of the work were flush with the steep slope of the bluff. On 
the other two the ditch was yet some two or three feet deep, 
though nearly filled with the drift under which time had failed 
to hide this work of a prehistoric race. The old fort, and the 
land for miles westward, was covered by what seemed a virgin 
forest. Trees, whose naked stumps were three to four feet in 
diameter, had grown and decayed upon the mounds to which 
time had reduced its walls. Though but a few yards distant 
from a post-road, the old fort was completely hidden from it by 
the foliage of shrubs and trees. The prolongation of the ditch, 
on its northwest side, crossed the road, and was traceable for 
miles beyond it; even to the Oklokony River. South and west 
of the old fort was an unbroken forest. It was not dense 
enough to hide the surface of the ground; and there was little 
undergrowth. In tracing the prolongation of the ditch, which 
seemed to have been a covered way to the fort, I noticed a 
slight depression in the surface of the ground, like a road-way, 
about thirty feet wide, and extending as far as the ground was 
visible through the open wood. Other depressions, parallel to 
this, were discovered at regular intervals; and others, again, 
crossing the first at right angles. Obviously, it was the site of a 
town covering a large area, but whose history no man can tell. 

The fort, the town, and the sunken road, or covered way, be- 
tween the fort and the Oklokony River, were probably the work 
of the same people: perhaps the same who made the earthen 
vessels ornamented like those found in Mexico and Central 
America, fragments of which have been turned up by the 
plough in middle Florida. The forest, under whose successive 
growths they were long hidden, had protected these relics from 
the action of winds and rains. Thus sheltered, in a climate 
where the ground is never frozen, and where deciduous trees 
are rare, its surface was almost unchanged by time. 

This old redoubt was known as “the old Spanish fort,” “San 
Luis or San Leon.” The Spaniards may have occupied it— 
they probably did—but they did not build it; or a town larger 
than St. Augustine or Pensacola, of whose existence their chroni- 
cles make no mention. Nor did they make a covered way, six 
to eight miles long, to connect it with the Oklokony, and con- 
sider the work of too little importance to be even mentioned in 
the records of their occupation of Florida. These monuments, 
imperfect as they were, and the fragments—sometimes complete 
vessels—of pottery, such as the Spaniards did not, and the In- 
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dians could not make, all point to the ancient occupation of the 
country by a people of whom we know nothing beyond these 
and similar remains, which, like the gigantic bird-tracks discov- 
ered in the sand-stone of the upper Connecticut valley, denote 
the existence of some extinct species; but cannot tell us pre- 
cisely what they were or when they lived. 

I had become so interested in these traces of ancient occu- 
pation that I attempted a topographical sketch of the old fort 
and its site. But without assistance, or proper instruments for 
the purpose, it was impossible to do more than roughly sketch 
the plan of the work and the features of the ground immedi- 
ately adjacent. I accepted the vague tradition of “the old 
Spanish fort,” and made it the subject of a short fancy sketch, 
“A Leaf from Florida,” published in the Knickerbocker Maga- 
zine in 1840 or 1841. When, at the close of the civil war, in 
1865, I again visited Tallahassee, I found that the site of the 
old fort, and the land around it, had long been a cotton-field. 
The plough had done what the winds and rains of centuries had 
failed to accomplish, and no trace of parapet or ditch, of 
covered way or ancient streets, remained. That such things had 
been was barely remembered, that was all. Even the meagre 
revelations of the plough had disappeared. 

Nothing authentic was left to aid conjecture as to the builders 
of the old redoubt. Whether the followers of Ponce de Leon or 
Fernando de Soto had made or occupied it; or whether this, as 
well as the old pottery sometimes discovered, was to be ascribed to 
a more ancient race—the Toltecs or the Aztecs, or some kindred 
people; the Chickemecs and Nahuas, sometimes called the “ first 
occupants of America”; or the “Olmecs and Xicalancas, who 
migrated to Mexico, from the direction of Florida, about 
eighteen centuries ago,” and “whose relics have been found in 
Florida and elsewhere in the Mississippi valley ’—may, perhaps, 
be proved from other sources. The local evidence that once ex- 
isted here, and should have been carefully preserved, had wholly 
disappeared. 

For myself, the result of these explorations was a severe 
chill which threatened to entomb me among the relics of 
the ancient occupants of Florida. I became violently ill, and 
for weeks, as I afterwards learned, hovered between life and 
death. 

But there may be compensations for every ill, and mine 
were found in the untiring kindness of a people who became 
my friends because I needed friendship, The pains of illness 
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may not always give painful recollections. One cannot recall 
the tender solicitude of comparative strangers, when life itself 
depended on their watchful care, without grateful emotion. It is 
for this that Florida and Tallahassee have been to me, for more 
than fifty years, synonyms of benevolence and friendship. The 
young physician who, in the absence of an army surgeon, be- 
came my medical attendant as well as friend; the paymaster, 
Major Mapes, and the quartermaster,* who, busied with official 
duties by day, acted the part of nurses by night; and the citi- 
zens whose friendly attentions were so grateful to a mere youth, 
far from home and kindred, when told that he was about to die, 
all seem present with me as I write these reminiscences of my 
first service in Florida. 

The restraints which propriety imposes on the conversations 
of new acquaintances are all relaxed when the one has fallen 
by the wayside and the other is the Good Samaritan. As the 
recipient of their generous kindness when “I was sick and they 
visited me,” I became more intimately acquainted with some of 
the notable people of Tallahassee than would have been possi- 
ble in the ordinary intercourse of social life. One of these, Mr. 
Francis Eppes, a gentleman who was my senior by more than 
twenty years, visited me daily for several weeks. As I was in 
a hotel crowded with guests, it was hardly possible to have those 
attentions which are so much needed by an invalid. Every day 
such delicacies as my condition required were sent from his own 
table. And when returning strength permitted, his carriage and 
servants were in attendance for my use. One incident which, at 
its occurrence, caused me a good deal of chagrin, I recall as 
apropos to matters to be mentioned in this essay. We had been 
speaking of books and their authors; periodical literature and 
its writers; when I asked my friend if he had seen the Mew 
York Review, of which only three or four numbers had then ap- 
peared. He had, but “did not like it.” “That seems strange,” 
I replied, “for you are certainly a conservative in politics, 
and an Episcopalian in religion.” He had “seen only the first 
number; and that did not please” him. “Oh!” I said, “it was 
that first number that delighted me. It was refreshing to see 
justice done to that old rascal, Jefferson!” “Will you stop 
there?” said my friend. “You are speaking of my grandfather.” 
I blush as I write this. And I am sure that I should have 
blushed more then had my long illness left in me blood enough 
to mantle my cheeks with shame. I begged his forgiveness, 


* The late General Heintzelman. 
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adding that even the prejudices of education could not excuse 
me, a boy, for speaking in such terms of so great a man. 
“That is enough,” he replied, smiling; “I understand it. You 
have been taught to believe in the political perfection of John 
Adams; and, of course, to think ill of my grandfather. I 
will tell you what is not generally known of the relations be- 
tween those two great men. They and their families were very 
intimate friends. My mother was for years under the maternal 
care of Mrs. Adams; and loved her as a second mother. There 
was a breach of friendly relations, caused by partisan politicians 
during the canvass for the Presidency, in 1801, but that was 
made up in after years.’ My friend was still my friend. He, 
the Christian gentleman, forgave my pretentious folly; but I 
could not so readily forgive myself. 

The breach of friendship to which reference was made is a 
notable instance of the mischief wrought by unscrupulous parti- 
sans and a licentious press. A “ Republican” newspaper pub- 
lished certain injurious statements adverse to President Adams, 
which, in the heat of the canvass, Mr. Jefferson did not think it 
incumbent on himself to contradict, though he knew them to be 
false. This caused a breach of those fraternal relations which 
had long subsisted between the two families, and was the occa- 
sion of a severe letter from Mrs. Adams to Mr. Jefferson, which 
is found among the published Letters of Abigail Adams. It was 
more than twenty years afterwards that Mr. Jefferson made 
the long journey from Monticello to Quincy to become 
thoroughly reconciled to his old friend and co-laborer. How 
many such journeys might well be made by early friends and 
later enemies—North and South! 

Another of the notables of Florida who, in his charity, 
honored me with frequent visits was the “Old Govérnor.” 
Governor Duval was so widely known that, but for the lapse of 
time, any description of him, or his characteristics, might seem 
like a repetition of more than twice-told tales. He was the pre- 
decessor of General Call, the actual governor in 1838-9. He was 
a native of Richmond, Va. When a very young man he went 
to Kentucky, where he became a successful lawyer; and whence, 
in after years,.he was appointed governor of the Territory of 
Florida. Of the motives of his migration to Kentucky he had 
many entertaining stories. One of them was given in the 
Knickerbocker Magazine, some forty years ago, as the “ Adven- 
tures of Ralph Ringwood.” But, admitting their less elegant 
diction, the few yet living who have. listened to the old gover- 
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nor’s stories of adventure, as they came from his own lips, will 
agree with me that the ‘Adventures of Ralph Ringwood,” 
though written by Washington Irving, are but a feeble para- 
phrase of one of his numerous stories. 


When my convalescence was so assured as to justify making 
short excursions, my good friend Major Ward again took me to 
his hospitable home. Hospitality is a word which may denote, 
but fails to express, the considerate attentions given to an in- 
valid so lately a stranger. The major was not very much my 
senior; so that our conversations in the long winter evenings 
were free from that didactic element which is often a bar to the 
frank expression of thought and opinion, and sometimes gives 
rise to unpleasant disputes. In politics he was a Whig. But as 
that name was taken to designate various shades of opposition to 
the then dominant party, it were, perhaps, more accurate to say 
that he was an anti-Democrat. He had recently been elected a 
delegate to some convention—I forget its object: possibly, to 
frame a constitution for the prospective State—in opposition to 
a gentleman of the party then in power. The Whigs and Dem- 
ocrats were of nearly equal strength in the town. The planters 
were of such well-known and decided political opinions that 
canvassing among them was useless. But there were many 
voters among the small planters, the “poor whites,” and the 
“Crackers”; the election might depend on their votes. Among 
them the canvassing was vigorous. Somewhat to the surprise of 
. both parties, “the major” was elected by a handsome majority. 
The candidates were personal friends, and there had been a 
good deal of chaffing between them about their prospects of 
success. “But,” said the major, “I secured the ‘ Cracker’ vote by 
acting on right views of human nature. Everybody knew that 
Auston was a gentleman. But he went through the county on 
his sorriest old horse; his saddle and bridle, and his own dress, 
suited to the quality of the constituency, but not befitting the 
canvasser. That told the people that he thought it necessary to 
disguise himself, or to descend to reach their level. They were 
too clear-sighted to be either flattered or deceived in that way. 
I followed him in my new carriage, with my best horses; 
coachman and footman, as well as their master, wearing their 
best. I met the independent voters as political equals, in spite 
of the inequalities of fortune. They understood that I did not 
think it necessary to stoop in soliciting their support, and they 
elected me. I knew they would.” 
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From Maior Ward’s I went, on the invitation of another of 
my West Point classmates, to the plantation of his father, Colonel 
Robert Gamble. My old classmate had given me a cordial wel- 
come on my arrival at Tallahassee, and now, when the diver- 
sions attending easy journeys, and change of air and scene, were 
advised as means of regaining health, I was glad to accept the 
renewal of an invitation that had lapsed through my long ill- 
ness. Colonel Gamble was a gentleman of ample means, who 
had seen much of the world at home and abroad; whose wide 
acquaintance with public affairs, and with men of note in a 
former generation, made his conversation both interesting and 
instructive. My stay at his plantation was, in every way, de- 
lightful. His house—more properly his houses—had apparently 
been commenced to make a temporary dwelling for the pioneers 
of the family, when the land was first opened to cultivation. 
Its outward appearance was so rude, and in such contrast with 
the refinement of generous living within, that a description of 
the plantation home of Weelaunee seems worth preserving. A 
two-storied, “ double pen” cabin, with a wide passage-way or hall 
through the middle of the lower story, gave three rooms on the 
floor above. The imperfect joints between the rough-hewn logs 
of which the walls were made were filled with strips of wood 
and coarse mortar. The fire-places and lower portion of the 
chimneys at either end of the structure were built of rough 
blocks of stone; the upper part of the chimneys of sticks and 
mortar. I do not remember the number of these structures 
which, grouped together and connected by covered passages or 
halls, made the plantation house at Weelaunee; but as there 
were often a great many guests, and no apparent lack of room, 
the whole might have been aptly desigriated Multe in und 
juncte. Some of the rooms were neatly carpeted, and their 
walls and ceilings covered with paper-hangings over stretched 
canvas. Others, like the halls, had floors of yellow pine, waxed 
and polished to a degree perilous -to unaccustomed feet. The 
offices and servants’ quarters formed another group of cabins, 
some thirty yards in rear of the first. If, on approaching this 
group of buildings, whose exteriot was so rude, one were re- 
minded of the abode of some petty “hieland chief” of long 
ago—some Rob Roy of Scottish story—the first glimpse of the 
drawing-room would have dispelled the idea of rude living, by 
its tokens of refinement. But the table—that centre of hospitality 
to the hungry, at once elegant and abundant—was suggestive 
of a MacCallum More rather than a Rob Roy MacGregor. 
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During this visit, in the latter part of January and the be- 
ginning of February, the weather was delightful. The day fol- 
lowing my arrival brought other guests to the plantation; among 
them, two or three army officers whose stations were not many 
miles distant. Some days were given to deer-hunting in the 
neighboring forest. Our host kept deer-hounds, and was abun- 
dantly supplied with firearms for our party. After an early 
breakfast, a blast from the hunting-horn called dogs and horses 
for the chase; and the party, well mounted, rode some miles to 
the hunting ground. My quondam classmate was the huntsman. 
Having posted the hunters at stations near which the deer were 
likely to pass, he went some miles farther into the forest, where 
he felt sure of “starting” the game, which the hounds would 
drive in the direction of the stations. The first day’s hunt 
seemed to me eminently successful: I had the good luck to 
kill a deer. 

The evenings at the plantation were given to conversation 
and other social enjoyments, which in well-ordered families are 
made healthful relaxations from the routine of daily duties. It 
was in these evenings that we were able to enjoy the conversa- 
tion of our host. He seemed to take little interest in party 
politics of the day, because, as he once said, neither of the 
parties then contending for power even professed those princi- 
ples of governmental policy to which he had always adhered. 
In this connection, he once mentioned meeting President Van 
Buren, at the White Sulphur Springs, in Virginia. He had held 
aloof from the circle surrounding the President until one day an 
introduction accidentally occurred, when Mr. Van Buren smil- 
ingly remarked that he was “indebted to accident for, at last, 
knowing Colonel Gamble.” The colonel admitted that he had 
not sought an introduction because, seeing the President’s atten- 
tion engrossed by his political friends, he felt that he had no 
claim to what they were so eager to obtain. “I am,” he added, 
“an old-fashioned Federalist:’’ “Colonel Gamble,” said the 
President, “ you belong to the only thoroughly honest party that 
the country has ever known; but then, it is long since dead.” 


One could not be long associated with a people in their 
own homes, and witness their manner of living, and listen to 
their expressions of opinion and sentiment on the various 
matters that engage the attention of intelligent people from day 
to day, without discovering their possible antagonism to other 
communities, whose social conditions differed from their own. 
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Different conditions require adjustment to insure harmony of 
action directed to a common end, and this, in social affairs, can 
hardly be effected when accidental differences are exaggerated 
to the rank of principles, and patriotism is dwarfed to section- 
alism. In the South, the chief incentives to sectionalism had 
their origin in slavery. Of course, Florida was not exempt from 
it. In fact, this was the one bond of union between the South 
Atlantic and Gulf States. On other issues they were not united. 
Alabama, Arkansas, Missouri, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Texas 
were Democratic. Florida, Kentucky, Maryland, North Carolina, 
and Louisiana were not. Virginia and Georgia were sometimes 
doubtful States; and South Carolina was virtually an oligarchy, 
generally, though not uniformly, giving its support to the Demo- 
cratic party. Prior to the slavery agitation there was no such 
unanimity of opinion, on questions of national concern, as could 
give assurance of their action. But afterward it was only neces- 
sary to ascertain how any national measure would, or ultimately 
might, affect the interests, not of the whole country, nor even of 
the South, but of the institution of slavery, in order to know 
what would be the voice of these States. 

Florida presented an epitome of the social characteristics of 
our whole country. Outside of the large cities no other State 
had, within its own limits, such various elements. The descen- 
dants of the Spanish and Minorcan colonists made a considerable 
part of the white population. But after its cession to the 
United States, in 1821, immigrants came from the older South- 
ern States, to engage in planting; and from the Northern, 
Middle, and Western States, to prosecute that and other indus- 
tries. Apart from the differences which time had wrought be- 
tween people of the same race, sometimes of the same family, 
when subjected to social and climatic influences as widely differ- 
ent as those of New England and Carolina, it had not only the 
negro problem, whose solution is yet incomplete, but the Indian 
problem, for which our Christian people have found no other 
solution than the death of the Indian. 

Near the end of February I was pronounced able to under- 
take the journey to Washington. Though I had been only a few 
months in Florida, I had lived with rather than among the 
people, who seemed more like old friends than recent acquain- 
tances. It was not without regret that I bade adieu to them 
and the country where, in so short a time, I had experienced 
the pains of almost fatal illness, and the considerate friendship 
of its generous people. 
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On the journey north, I went to Macon, and thence to 
Savannah. Between Macon and Savannah one of my fellow- 
travellers—for part of the way, the only one—was a Mr. Cowles, 
a large land-owner and planter; who, in the course of long con- 
versations, gave me an outline of his career in Georgia. He 
was from Farmington, Connecticut. Coming to Georgia in the 
capacity of clerk to a merchant in Milledgeville, he had suc- 
ceeded to the business of his employer. The business became 
successful, and wisely investing its profits from year to year, first 
in the purchase of lands along the Flint River and elsewhere in 
Georgia, and then in “hands” to work them, he very soon be- 
came a successful planter. At the time of our journey he was 
reputed to be one of the wealthiest men in Georgia. 

Arriving at Savannah, it was found necessary to wait two or 
three days for the steamer making the “inside passage” to 
Charleston. This delay gave time to pay a promised visit to a 
rice plantation in Bryan County, about twenty miles from the city. 

The rice plantations had none of the exterior rudeness of 
the cotton districts of Georgia and Florida. But, though the 
dwellings and grounds of the rice planters gave evidence of 
wealth, they were characterized by the utmost simplicity. The 
largest planters of the county were from Pennsylvania, Rhode 
Island, and Connecticut. “Strathy Hall,” the plantation at 
which I was a guest, was on the right bank of the Ogeechee 
River, and two or three miles from “Bryant Court-house.” It 
was noted for the order and neatness of the plantation house 
and grounds, as well as for the order and comfort of the negro 
quarters. There great care was given to the instruction of the 
servants of the plantation, within the limits of the law, to qualify 
them for heaven when their work was done on the plantation. 
Nor were they subjected to long servitude, as all will understand 
who are aware of the average length of even negro life in the 
rice swamps of Carolina and Georgia. 

On the second day of March, 1839, I left the plantation be- 
fore daybreak in order to catch the Charleston steamboat that 
left Savannah about noon. The weather had suddenly turned 
cold ; and as we drove to town in an open carriage, my host 
and I were almost benumbed before arriving at my hotel. When 
the steamer left Savannah it was snowing. 

The “inside passage”’ between Savannah and Charleston, 
touching at Beaufort and one or two “landings,” to receive pas- 
sengers and freight, afforded but a passing glance at some of 
the Sea-Island cotton plantations. The route from Charleston to 
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Weldon, N. C., gave a new experience of travel by stage-coach. 
Much of the journey through the low country was made over 
“corduroy roads” and “gridiron bridges,” whose quality baffles 
description. Only four passengers were allowed to a coach, and 
the speed was regulated to the necessity of making connection 
with a railroad, just opened to travel, at some uncertain point 
in the Tar District of North Carolina. One had to cling to the 
seat with both hands to prevent butting against the roof of the 
coach, and that required more strength than my weakened con- 
dition could afford. When we stopped at a way station for 
supper I found myself lying across the knees of two benevolent 
gentlemen, who kindly supported me to the supper-table, and so 
ministered to my necessities that I’ was able to resume the 
journey at the call of “Stage ready!” This time Maine was 
grateful for Southern support. 


” 


My second visit to Florida, in the winter of 1852, was spent 
in explorations which rarely brought me into contact with the 
people of the country. “The belt of territory surveyed contained 
few settlers of any kind, and except near the Gulf coast and 
bordering on the St. John’s River, nothing worthy of being 
called a plantation. It extended from Tampa Bay and the 
Manatee River, in the west, to Lake Mellon—an expansion of 
the St. John’s—in the east, and comprised an area of about two 
thousand square miles. 

As the southern limit of the exploration bordered on the 
“Indian Reservation,” and the remnant of the Seminoles was 
said to be hostile, we were advised of the danger of becoming 
victims of “another Indian outrage.” In fact, I was not free 
from unpleasant apprehension of lurking savages who might 
from some unseen covert greet one with a bullet or an arrow. 
The Indians were at this time much disturbed by one of those 
evidences of care for the “wards of the government” which 
have always aroused their “treacherous instincts.” Their head 
chief had been induced to accompany their Indian agent to 
Washington, to “talk” with the “Great Father” in behalf of the 
Seminoles. Soon afterward it was reported that a new treaty 
had been made, by which they were to be removed from Florida 
to a reservation west of the Mississippi. As this is one of the 
corollaries to the Indian problem in Florida, it may not be out 
of place here to give the Indian version of its conditions, and 
the mode of negotiation. 

On the chief’s return from Washington he was landed at 
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Tampa Bay, where he was kindly received by Captain John C. 
Casey, the commissary of subsistence for the army in Florida, in 
whom the Indians had implicit confidence. Casey congratulated 
the old chief on his having made a treaty that would put an end 
to all disputes about boundaries, and secure the Indians from 
those encroachments to which they would always have been 
subject in Florida. 

“But I have not made a treaty!” was the reply. “Ah!” 
said Casey, “I am sorry to hear you say that, for it shows that 
you do not mean to keep it.” “Keep what?” said the Indian. 
“T tell you that I have not made a treaty. Casey, you are 
an honest man; and I'll tell you all about it, and then you 
shall tell me if I have made a treaty. The agent asked me to 
go to Washington with him, to talk with the Great Father for 
the Seminoles. I saw a good many big men there, and we 
shook hands. Then one of them asked me ‘how many horses’ 
we had. I said may be a hundred. ‘How many cattle?’ May 
be a thousand. ‘How many negroes?’ May be fifty. ‘ Well,’ 
said he, ‘the government will pay you for all. Of course, you 
cannot take them with you when you go to a new home beyond 
the Mississippi; but you will be paid for them, and the govern- 
ment will give you horses and cattle, plenty, when you get to 
your new country. There you will have more and better land 
than you have in Florida. All you have to do is to sign the 
treaty.’ I did not go there to make a treaty to go away from 
Florida, and I told the agent so. He whispered to me that if I 
did not sign it they would never let me go away from Washing- 
ton. I asked him if that was true. He said, ‘Yes, they will 
keep you here.’ Then I signed. Have I made a treaty?” 
“ No,” said Casey, “you have not, but you had better act as if 
you had really made it; for the white men will in one way or 
another kill off your people if you do not go away.” The old 
Indian was very sad. Rousing himself, he became quite dramatic, 
as, pointing to some large oaks in front of the house, he said: 
“Casey, if those big trees were solid gold, and they would give 
it all to me, with all the land, the horses, and the cattle in the 
West, to go away from Florida, I would say no! This country 
is mine! I don’t wantany other. It was our fathers’ country, 
and their bones are part of the ground. I won’t leave it.” But 
some time later he was compelled to go West, where he soon 
after died. A few Seminoles still remain hidden in the Ever- 
glades—“ wards of the government”; their end will be the last 
corollary to the Indian problem in Florida. 
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The Indians of Florida, like those of the North and West, 
were simply savages. They were better than vicious white men, 
but still savages. They were generally peaceable until goaded 
into hostility by the frauds and encroachments of the whites. 
What is known as the Seminole War began with “Dade’s 
Massacre,” in 1835, and ended in 1842. It cost the lives of more 
white men than there were Indians in the whole territory. Its 
history, if truly written, would but repeat the story of all our 
Indian wars, varied only by difference of climate and the topo- 
graphical features of the seat of war. It began with aggressions 
and frauds perpetrated on the “wards of the government”; and 
its end was as its beginning. 

My knowledge of the treaty and the Indian account of its 
negotiation by no means dispelled apprehension of possible ac- 
cidents, in exploring along the border of the Indian country. 
My friend Casey said there would be no danger if the Indians 
knew that I was a regular soldier. “But,” he added, “if you 
wear a rough dress like the ‘Crackers,’ you may very possibly 
meet a bullet. Therefore always wear a military coat; no In- 
dian will trouble you. You will not see one between Tampa 
and the St. John’s. But they will see you.” We did sometimes 
come upon the lair of some outlying native when the fire at 


which he had prepared his breakfast was still burning, and the 
coals were reeking with the odor of broiled venison; and in 
sounding Lake Tehopekaliga, to find its capacity as a feeder to 
the proposed ship canal, ouf advance from north to south was 
heralded by signal smokes at frequent intervals. But in all our 
explorations we saw no Indians. 


E. PARKER SCAMMON, 
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MEMORIAL-SKETCH OF CARDINAL MANNING. 


HENRY EDWARD [Manning] Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster—known to his English friends simply and par excellence 
as “the Cardinal”—after an episcopate of twenty-seven years 
and a priesthood of thirty-five years, at the ripe old age of 
eighty-three, entered on his reward the 14th day of January, in 
the year of grace 1892. He was a theologian; he was a philan- 
thropist ; he was a politician, a political economist, and a philos- 
opher; he was a scholar and gentleman of the old school; he 
was a devout and devoted Catholic; and he was a most true, 
thoughtful, kind, and loving friend. May he rest in peace! 

The career of Cardinal Manning, whether an observer looks 
at the beginning of it fifty or sixty years ago, or at the end of 
it to-day, or at its middle portion, is one of the most singular 
and noteworthy of the present, or of the past generation. From 
what we know historically, such a career had not been conceiva- 
ble in the last century. From the current progress of events, 
such a career could hardly be imagined a century hence. It 
was only possible, at the date when its course was actually run, 
in the existing state of public opinion, under the existing posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church in England, and with the existing 
materials, social, political, and religious, of which it was com- 
posed. It was only possible in this latter portion of the reign 
of the Sovereign Lady of Great Britain and Ireland, in which 
this Memorial-Sketch is written. 

It may be well to state, at the outset, what may be the 
scope and purport of the following memorial; and what the 
reader must not expect to find in the sketch. This may tend 
to dispel an impression which will not be realized. The article 
will not belie its title. No exhaustive and minute judgment on 
the Cardinal, under any condition, will be passed. No critical 
estimate of him in his inner life, as a Christian, will be attempt- 
ed; none on his scientific side, be it philosophical, or political, 
or economical; none from the stand-point of theology, nor 
ecclesiastically, as a priest or as a bishop. Such estimates must 
be left for, and no doubt they will be made by, more compe- 
tent, abler, and stronger hands. They ought to be the loving 
labor of nearer and more closely connected friends, or relations. 
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Rather, myself a layman and only in comparatively late years 
known to him, I shall venture to discuss incidentally Dr. Man- 
ning’s career and some results of it, as it may strike a student 
of our own times from without. I shall also endeavor to depict 
in outline certain features only in his character—of which I have 
been for many years an observer—as it has presented itself to 
me from within the fold of the church. This process of mental 
selection will enable me to avoid contentious and critical topics, 
on which, whilst there may fairly exist just differences of 
opinion, I have neither the desire nor the knowledge to enter. 
It will permit me also to draw those aspects of a checkered life 
with which I happen to be acquainted, some details of which, 
at one period and both in London and in Rome, I was allowed 
intimately to witness. And I shall write of the Archbishop as I 
feel, as I have long felt for him, affectionately and sympathetic- 
ally. For, amongst many of my contemporaries, I am one who 
is deeply indebted to him spiritually—having been received 
into the Catholic Church by his instrumentality; who was closely 
attached to him personally; and who has been an enthusiastic 
admirer of Cardinal Manning for at least a decade of years (if 
I may say so) of unclouded friendship. 

A man endowed with a many-sided character, and destined 
to play a many-sided part during the course of a prolonged and 
unusually active life, at its close will naturally receive estimates 
which differ largely, both in various degrees of commendation 
and in various degrees of criticism. Such is the case of Car- 
dinal Manning. In both church and state, and for up- 
wards of a quarter of a century—which in many ways is un- 
paralleled in the world’s story—he held a decided, conspicuous, 
distinguished position in England. A great personage in the 
commonwealth, a dignity which, in a sense, was self-made by 
the possessor’s great powers, intense energy, and indomitable 
perseverance; he was elected of God to become a great ecclesi- 
astic in the newly re-established Catholic hierarchy of that coun- 
try. In both characters, the Prince and the Archbishop will be 
estimated severally and apart, both by English priests and by 
English laymen of a common faith. In either case, probably, the 
estimate formed will be diverse. Of the ecclesiastical view of his 
Eminence, many causes combine to vary the judgment of his 
contemporaries. An estimate may be taken from the stand-point 
of a regular, or of a secular subject of the Archbishop; or, of a 
prelate, or of a priest; or, at different dates, of a superior, of 
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an equal, or of an inferior. Any one who knows anything of 
recent religious history in England will be aware that these 
different relations could not fail to produce different mental con- 
clusions. From the nature of the case, and from the complicat- 
ed and transitional condition in which the Catholic Church finds 
herself placed in a Protestant nation, at the date of her restora- 
tion and fresh development, such a result could hardly be 
_avoided. 

Moreover, there existed a personal incongruity—lying en- 
tirely outside personal qualities and  characteristics—which 
tended to intensify, rather than to diminish, these variations 
in any estimate formed of the Cardinal’s life. This incon- 
gruity consisted in the contrast, which was obvious, between the 
position from which he was called—Dr. Manning not having 
been born and bred in the true faith—and the position to which 
he attained, the Archbishop having been raised to the headship 
of the old religion in England. Indeed, the difficulties on all 
sides which, as a ruler, he had to encounter from human frail- 
ties and tempers; from the conflicting interests which he had to 
accommodate, restraining or modifying some and enlarging or 
encouraging others; and from the fact that an abnormal state of 
affairs in a country once fervently Catholic and not yet formally 
reconciled with Rome, demanded an unusual method of adjust- 
ment—these difficulties prevent the formation of a concise or 
unanimous judgment on the Cardinal’s career from an ecclesias- 
tical point of view. ; 

Nor is the difficulty less great, either in kind or in degree, 
when any person essays to estimate his character from the stand- 
point of a lay-mind. For instance, to take but a few cases: Is 
the layman an educationalist? He will rejoice in unreservedly 
bearing witness to the large and successful efforts made by the 
Cardinal year by year, both privately and in public, for the 
Christian education of the poor and destitute, of the youth of 
all classes, of the seminarist and priest, and of the Catholic 
school-master and mistress. Such an one may, indeed, variously 
judge, or may hold in suspense his judgment upon, the Arch- 
bishop’s views of higher or university education for Catholics. 
But, on every other division of the subject, his sympathy will be 
complete, and his praise will be hearty and without stint. Is 
the layman a politician? He will make his estimate in general 
from the Liberal or from the Conservative camp; and in par- 
ticular, he will view the Cardinal’s opinion on the great national 
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issue of his later life, viz., the burning question of Ireland’s 
self-government, according to his own conscientious predilections, 
tempered, it is to be hoped, with charity and supported by his- 
toric and political knowledge. But, such an one will testify to 
the Cardinal’s love and respect for Ireland, and his sorrow for 
her many woes; to his admiration for the faith and constancy 
of the Irish people; to his honest hatred and contempt for Eng- 
land’s misgovernment and maladministration in the past; to his 
earnest desire for Ireland’s political happiness and prosperity in 
the future. 

Is the layman, again, a philanthropist? He will almost en- 
tirely endorse all that Dr. Manning has been able to achieve—, 
in one great work of his life—towards mitigating the vice of 
drunkenness, one of the crying sins of his country. He will ad- 
mire all that Dr. Manning has attempted to do, on behalf of 
any section of society on whom existing relations of life, or the 
requirements of our complex system of civilization bear hardly, 
whether these be agricultural laborers, or London cab-drivers, or 
assistants behind the counter in shops, or children, deserted, 
neglected, or orphan. And he will gladly acknowledge all that 
Dr. Manning has succeeded in doing in more private ways, for 
the rescue of men and women from the slavery of their sins and 
from the degradation into which such sins have cast them. But, 
conditional and class estimates of the polygonal and massive 
character under consideration, are by no means exhausted by 
the judgment pronounced on his life by the philanthropist, by 
the politician, or by the advocate of a Christian education for 
the children of Protestant England. In any of these cases, and 
much more of the composite individuality which created and in- 
cludes all of them, no little difficulty will be found by a Catho- 
lic layman to reduce to a consistent and self-contained expression 
the true portraiture of the late Cardinal Archbishop of West- 
minster. 

A general idea of the power of the Cardinal’s character, of 
the position to which his character raised him, of the results 
which ensued from ‘the position that, in the divine economy, he 
secured, may be gained from a few short sentences containing 
an epitome of his career. The man who began life in a humble 
curacy in a Protestant parish of an heretical country; the man 
who once acted as Protestant Archdeacon of Chichester, and 
then by successive steps swiftly rose to the throne of the Catho- 
lic Archbishopric of Westminster—such an one could be no ordi- 
VOL. LIV.—46 
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Mary, nor average man. The man who was held to be an ac- 
complished theologian—however absurd the term may sound to 
a Catholic ear when applied to an English clergyman—and, with 
more reason, was accounted a trustworthy spiritual guide in his 
own communion; and who became a despised seminarist after he 
had duly learned his “ Penny Catechism” as a hated “ pervert” 
from Anglicanism, and died a Prince of the Church—could be no 
ordinary, nor average man. These were the first and last stages 
respectively in his twofold course. Its middle portion in either 
case, however, proved him to be neither ordinary nor average 
in his powers and in their exercise. It is notorious, that the 
some-time Archdeacon was far on the high road to eminence in 
the Established Religion, and humanly speaking could not have 
been withheld, on his merits and with his interest combined, 
from obtaining the chief prizes of his clerical profession, when 
he resigned everything at the dictates of conscience. It is a 
matter of history, that the future Cardinal not only was given 
more than the most fertile imagination could have previously 
conceived; but, for a long series of years, was at once the origi- 
nator, as well as the co-operator, in the whole policy and much 
of the action which has resulted in placing the Catholic Church 
in England in the proud position it occupies at this day. In 
regard to what he resigned of secular dignity and worldly pros- 
pects, he might almost deserve to be called an exceptional, or 
an extra-ordinary man. He would certainly deserve the designa- 
tion had there not been scores and even hundreds of English 
clergymen, lacking indeed the same great gifts and without se- 
curing the like grand career, who, on moral grounds and of late 
years could claim the same honorable distinction. 

But, when we observe the results, as well to himself indivi- 
dually, as to the communion over which he presided publicly, 
which have ensued subsequently to his resignation of all that he 
could resign, the late Dr. Manning must be credited with play- 
ing a pre-ordained part. He may be said to fill a niche in the 
temple of modern English religious life at once unique and in- 
comparable, above and beyond those who either preceded or fol- 
lowed him, in his submission to the Church from the errors of 
Anglicanism. His personal rise to power, however, is but one 
part, and is the least part, of his claim to distinction. To gauge 
the larger portion of his claim, we must estimate, however briefly, 
some results of the Cardinal’s tenure of high office in the church. 
Under his fostering care, and through his discreet manipulation 
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and statesman-like action, the outward status of the Catholic 
body in England has been completely changed during the last 
quarter of a century, or past generation. In every phase and 
condition of corporate life she has advanced on her supernatural 
path with giant strides. Socially, politically, numerically, educa- 
tionally, ecclesiastically, religiously—she is a different community 
from what she visibly appeared to men at the beginning of Dr. 
Manning’s rule. Of course, the credit for much that has hap- 
pened in the abnormal advance of Catholicity in this Protestant 
kingdom, is due to secondary causes, to the influence of passing 
events, and to the ability and zeal of the Archbishop’s subordi- 
nates in his mighty work for the conversion of England. Still, 
to no single man can be ascribed so large a share of credit for 
the outward growth of the church in this country, for the de- 
velopment of her innate power of recuperation, and for the per- 
fecting of the details of her inner life, as to Cardinal Manning. 
The facts on which this estimate is formed are patent to all in- 
quirers. From their consideration, some insight may be obtained 
into the characteristics and powers of the spiritual ruler of 
whom the English Church has been bereaved and for whom 
every Catholic in England, perhaps without exception, sincerely 
mourns, 

The portraiture need be taken from no limited stand-point, 
and will reflect no special interest, whether clerical or lay. In- 
deed, the memorial-sketch may assume the nature of unwrought 
materials from which the reader can create his own ideal of the 
Cardinal, rather than a direct transfer to paper of the features, 
lineaments, and expression of his highly composite character. 
The writer, in truth, proposes to deal and must be allowed to 
deal, somewhat widely, in generalities—although such generalities 
will be based on facts, on trustworthy evidence, and on personal 
experience. For example: to take in one view a rapid glance 
at the important and imposing ré/e he acted in the Catholic 
drama of his age, the following assertion may be ventured upon. 
If it were felt to be of obligation to condense into a single ad- 
jective the Cardinal’s chief characteristic, no single word could be 
found so entirely to cover his memory as the title of great. He 
was emphatically a great man. At different times and under 
different surroundings, he would be faithfully described, from 
different aspects, as a good organizer, an efficient administrator, 
a skilful controversialist, an effective speaker, a popular preacher 
(in the best sense of the word), a keen and even eager politician, 
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a generous and reasonable opponent, and a kind, fast, and true 
friend. But he was more than any one epithet alone describes, 
or than all these epithets together combined to indicate. There 
was an element of greatness in his character, which intensified 
his qualities and sublimated his powers. This is an element of 
which posterity will be better able to judge, and which posterity 
may be more disposed to allow than the present generation. 
Meanwhile, it may be permitted here to anticipate the verdict 
of posterity, if not to announce the judgment of to-day: and 
the indications, or tests of greatness which may be witnessed in 
his life, or may be evolved from his actions, are threefold, viz.: 

1. That he possessed within himself a nobility of character, 
enriched with a variety of lofty gifts and graces which made him 
noteworthy amongst his contemporaries; together with a singu- 
lar power of adapting himself to circumstances, and of rising 
superior to all accidental hindrances which stood in the way of 
fulfilling his high destiny. 

2. That he made his mark upon, and rose to eminence in, not 
only the religion (if it so can be truly called) in which he was 
born and lived, without reproach, till middle life; but also—and 
this is still more worthy of observation—the faith and polity to 
which in middle life he humbly submitted himself to the, day of 
his death, with the completest devotion of body, soul, and 
spirit. 

3. That, by the divine help mainly, and in a secondary de- 
gree only by the combined, or independent efforts of others, he 
raised the sacred communion that he ably ruled for so many 
years to a position which, as a legally subordinate creed, it had 
never before occupied in England; and that he raised it—once 
cruelly persecuted and still subjected to certain political disabili- 
ties—from dependence to a position of equality amongst the con- 
tending Protestant sects, from actual powerlessness to one that 
commands, if not obedience, at the least deference to its inter- 
ests, wishes, and will. 

A man, be he priest or layman, of whom these statements 
can be truthfully affirmed, may fairly be called great. A few 
words on each of these three aspects of the great Cardinal’s 
career wili make the clearer his claim to this title, and will en- 
able the reader to arrange the various isolated and even frag- 
mentary elements of his character, which have been already 
noted, or which may be mentioned below, into one consistent and 
self-contained whole. 
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I.—Cardinal Manning was a great man in view of his mental 
powers, abilities, acquirements under unfavorable circumstances, 
and in view of his talents directly God-given. But, so far as I 
can estimate his character, which is but a little way, he was not 
endowed with what the world usually terms genius. Not that 
he was destitute of this gift: but, the genius he possessed 
was of another sort and order, and lay in another direc- 
tion. The truth of this estimate will become more ap- 
parent, perhaps, if it be allowable to compare the future 
Archbishop, not with those his contemporaries whose privilege 
it was to be born within the church; but with those Oxford and 
Cambridge men, similarly placed with himself, who, in the matu- 
rity of intellect and vigor, and at the full tide of their profes- 
sional success, voluntarily came forth from the Protestant city 
of confusion and took refuge in the Catholic city of peace. A 
few instances out of many possible comparisons with representa- 
tive men will suffice. 

The Cardinal did not possess the intellectual capacity, which 
competent judges hold to be singularly powerful, of the greatest 
of all the Anglican converts, John Henry Cardinal Newman. 
But, in comparison with a less gigantic mental stature, he would 
mount above the average standard of the intellect of his peers. 
Dr. Manning was not, I believe (for here I speak upon hearsay, 
though his active life is a sufficient cause for this result), so 
widely read in Catholic theology—whether dogmatic, or ascetic, 
or ethical—as some converts who have devoted themselves to the 
study of the Divine Science. But, his mastery over theology was 
not imperfect, as those discovered who, unhappily for themselves, 
came into contact with him controversially; the same became 
clear to those who read his devotional books devotionally, or 
who went to him for confession. The Archbishop was neither so 
deeply imbued with the principles of true philosophy as a teacher, 
nor so deeply versed in the theories of false philosophy as a 
censor, as the great convert Doctor in Philosophy, W. G. Ward. 
But, I have been told, he could hold his private opinion 
without disgrace, and could defend the judgments of autho- 
rity without defeat, indeed with success, amongst his con- 
temporaries, at the periodic meetings of students of mental 
science, in the literature of the day, or elsewhere. He was not 
such an elegant classic as another learned convert to the faith, 
though he took a high or double-first degree at Oxford; never, 
I believe, like many men who take good degrees, neglected his 
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classics; and could converse fluently and colloquially in the 
sacred tongue, an accomplishment which does not necessarily ap- 
pertain to all English Catholic professors. 

Again: he was not a scientist to the extent which other men 
of science not Catholic-born may claim to have reached—to 
name only one, Mr. St. George Mivart. But, not to mention other 
proofs, his essay read before the Catholic Academia, on the 
Darwinism of Darwin’s own life, and the evolution, or rather, 
the devolution of Darwin’s religious belief and practice, is said 
to have been (for I was absent from the reading of the paper) 
one of the most original and striking criticisms, from a Catholic 
point of view, which has been made. The Cardinal was cer- 
tainly not a born poet, which several of his forerunners or fol- 
lowers from the Establishment are allowed to have been—notably 
Aubrey de Vere, Coventry Patmore, and Fathers Faber and Cas- 
wall. He was indeed once guilty of writing, and still more 
guilty in printing a hymn on his favorite subject, Temperance, 
of which more need not be said. But, on the other hand, he 
was conversant with the best poetry of the day (not to speak of 
the past), had a fine taste and judgment for poetry, and could 
read it aloud with infinite delicacy, pathos, and force. Dr. Man- 
ning was not, perhaps, a writer of the first order of purity of style, 
vigor, or ability, as one or two Oxford men of letters or writers 
who submitted to the Church may be described by their friends. 
Yet, he was an accomplished essayist; ht was a solid controver- 
sialist ; and he was a lucid annalist. He could compose devo- 
tional treatises which will live; and his old Anglican and written 
sermons—now, unhappily, somewhat forgotten—rank second to 
none of the present day for depth of spirituality and felicity of 
pious expression, though, of course, they labor under the dis- 
qualification of a Protestant origin. And he was, moreover, a 
facile, pointed, and sometimes brilliant writer for the press, 
whether as politician, annotator, critic, or reviewer of books. He 
was not, once more, a great speaker, certainly not a great orator. 
Yet, to use his favorite expression, descriptive of others, he 
could “think when standing on his legs” at a public meeting, 
and proved himself an effective speaker on his own selected topics. 
He could retain the attention of the educated classes by his clear 
orderly, simple, and unaffected eloquence, which went straight to 
the point and home to the mind. He could rivet attention in 
all orders of men and it may almost be said by the hour (for he 
was lengthy) in the pulpit, whether he preached on the morals 
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and ills of every-day life, on the Passion of Christ, or on sacred 
biography or martyrology. And he could raise enthusiasm amongst 
the mobile masses, when he addressed them in their thousands 
on any topic which touched them, or their interests, or their 
children, or their very vices, intimately. 

The man of whom, in comparison with others, avowedly in 
the first rank of their several lines of life, if not standing at the 
apex of their respective callings, of whom (I say) these condi- 
tioned negatives may be honestly made and of whom these posi- 
tive assertions may be fairly predicated, can hardly be denied 
the title of “great.” He was a great man, less because he was 
gifted and graced by any one ability or virtue of surpassing 
power and merit, than because he possessed many virtues and 
much ability of a very high order and in a very unusual degree. 
He was a great man also, apart from all the talents already dis- 
cussed, in that other quality which has been named, but cannot 
be dwelt upon. He was great, in the instinct he was given to 
foresee the future, to grasp the situation, and to decide on imme- 
diate and suitable action. The faculty by which he wielded this 
talent, together with his marvellous capacity for work (perhaps 
thrice the amount of ordinary men), and unflagging perseverance 
and tact to overpass, if he could not overcome, accidental im- 
pediments in his path—these characteristics afford a just claim 
to his friends and admirers for employing in his memory the 
appellation here affixed to his name. Had he not mentally de- 
served the title, had he not practically lived the existence which 
merits the title, he could not have emerged from the herd of 
commonplace converts to the faith, whose honorable distinction 
lies in the fact of the utter self-abnegation of their conversion. 
Had he not been a great man, he could not have held his own 
amongst his equals, when he found for himself, under many dis- 
advantageous conditions, a place and a name and a new career in 
the Church of Christ. Had he not been great, he could not 
have raised himself—though he had been the last to assert it— 
first into distinction and then into supremacy, amongst and 
above his contemporaries, in so many and such various and such 
important departments of human thought, human learning, phil- 
anthropic beneficence and civilized life. 

On one distinguishing characteristic of the Cardinal’s person- 
ality it is a pleasure to dwell for a moment, before concluding 
this part ‘of the memorial-sketch. It will recall much to many 
minds, even if the characteristic be only slightly touched. The 
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feature in question is one which certainly does not create great- 
ness in the owner; though it almost as certainly is indicative, as 
well as a result, of the greatness of his mind. I mean, the gift 
of being, in the scriptural sense of the phrase, all things to all 
men; the grace of sympathy, consideration and thoughtfulness 
for others, not only in momentous matters, but in the minutize 
of every-day life. Of this side of his character, I have felt the 
Cardinal’s charm and attraction in my own case, in a time of 
great mental trial and perplexity which ended happily. I have 
also heard the like from another, during that other’s season of 
bodily sickness and suffering, even unto death. But, much as his 
Eminence was able to do for his friends in a princely fashion, it 
was perhaps his excessive and unaffected kindness of heart and 
thoughtful consideration in small things which took captive the 
recipient’s imagination and affections, and made the man, the man 
of God, to be beloved. Nor do I speak here of his benefactions 
in the way of charity, so far as monetary assistance is concerned, 
but rather, in the way of kind; though, I believe, according to 
his limited means and the means placed dat his disposal, he was 
truly and largely generous. But, I refer to the endless occasions 
which such a man, in such a positjon, with such opportunities, 
possessed of exhibiting the virtue of Christian charity in its 
widest human aspect—the practical love of one’s neighbor. To 
one result of this fascinating grace may be attributed Cardinal 
Manning’s singular popularity with those with whom he was 
brought into personal contact, officially or privately, by accident 
or by premeditation. Seldom, perhaps, has there been so much 
devotion and love exhibited for any ecclesiastical superior of a 
diocese or church—for one who by this very fact was elevated 
above the reach of much intimate friendship—on the part of the 
upper classes, as for him. More rarely still, has so much devo- 
tion and love been shown for any Archbishop or Cardinal, by 
the poor, who are necessarily prevented from cultivating intimate 
relations with a prince of the church, as for him. And this was 
due, on the part of poor and rich alike, to his almost unexcep- 
tional accessibility of approach—of course, supplemented by his 
own graciousness when approach had been gained. And this 
gift was shared by all who had any the least claim upon him, 
upon his time, upon his thoughts, upon his care. It was shared 
alike by the troubled, by the distressed, by the wronged, by the 
deserted, by the tempted, by the sinner. 

To those, being laity, who came under the magic of the 
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Cardinal's influence, who enjoyed the benefit of his goodness of 
heart, or who experienced the charm of his manner, language 
hardly suffices to express affection for his person, or respect for 
his memory, or grief for his loss. He was accessible at all hours 
and at all seasons which he was enabled to set apart from the 
calls of his high office, and from the pressing duties which such 
office entailed: and at each such season and hour he would receive 
his visitor with equal courtesy and a like absence of any signs 
of preoccupation, distraction, haste, or hurry. If I may venture 
to speak from my own experience, I have been permitted to see 
him, to consult him and to consult with him, or to get a word 
from him, as the case might be, or even to learn from himself 
that he was powerless at the instant to give me his attention, at 
almost every available minute of the day. I have been allowed 
to call upon him on matters of real business, not, of course, for 
mere social intercourse, after his morning Mass, before his early 
dinner or daily drive, at his abstemious tea-time, or later at 
night when engaged in private study, or at any odd moment he 
could call his own. Well do I remember him, for instance, of 
an evening, in the winter-time, when occupying the huge, 
gaunt, lofty, well-stored library of the Archbishop’s House, West- 
minster, seated in his screened arm-chair, with blazing fire and 
many candles—for he needed both warmth and light—reclining 
backwards, his person almost in a straight line, his hands and 
finger-tops meeting, whilst he conversed after the fatigues of the 
day with his wonted geniality and brightness—but in more of 
such retrospect I must not indulge, and must return from this 
short digression. 

I have no reason to suppose that his Eminence was more ac- 
cessible, or was more gracious to me than to any other layman 
who took the same pains with myself to obtain what I required, 
and he was always willing to bestow time, counsel, knowledge, 
or advice: But, on the contrary, I believe that to all, in his 
general accessibility and graciousness, he was equally affable and 
equally genial; whilst to young people, he was even playful in 
his greeting. He was earnest and attentive during the interview, 
which, however, he could keep within due limits—as I have wit- 
nessed with others. He was courteous and even deferential in 
his address, though I have seen him draw himself up, as it were, 
and assert by manner, tone, and gesture his own claim to defer- 
ence at the hands of those whom he thought wanting in the like 
courtesy. He was patient in hearing the cause, or the statement; 
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prompt and exact in declaring his opinion, or judgment; pointed 
and decided in answering the reasons or arguments of oppo- 
nents. And this was oftentimes the result of seeing him, of 
listening to his voice, and of submitting to his influence: whether 
it were from his sympathy, or from his power of attraction, or 
from his kindliness of manner (which was obvious), or from his 
complete absorption in your case (as it seemed and was)—you 
always left his presence more satisfied and content than you en- 
tered it. If in trouble, you felt consoled; if irritated, you be- 
came calmed; if desponding, you were encouraged; if in doubt, 
your doubts were replaced by certainty; if in ignorance on any 
special point, you were categorically instructed; if out of sorts 
(so to say) with yourself or with the world, you realized that the 
world however evil, including yourself however miserable, was 
bearable. Neither did the popular opinion of the good Cardinal 
vary materially from this individual estimate, which is inten- 
tionally just, though consciously partial. If only once a certain 
amount of muscular stiffness and nervous frigidity—for he was, 
though self-collected by discipline, of a nervous temperament— 
which repelled some class of minds, was overcome by his guest, 
or visitor, the estimate here made was generally formed. But, it 
is too well and too widely known to require any qualification, 
that, to say much in a few words, Cardinal Manning was beloved 
by his people, high and low, young and old, man and woman. 
He left his mark on his spiritual subjects, on their heart and in 
their affections. And one, in his position, who accomplished 
this feat and who gained this triumph, deserves to be remem- 
bered in the future by the title of “the Great Cardinal.” 


ORBY SHIPLEY. 
Colway Lodge, Dorset, Eng. 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 
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FOOLISH our praise and childish prattle 
Over the grave they won so well! 
Their ears were attuned to the din and rattle, 
Their steady gaze met the flame of battle, 
Till they gained the sunlit citadel 
Hanging twixt Heaven and Hell. 


Then shone their brow with the golden glamour 
The noonday heaven can clothe withal: 
But their ear heard still the nether clamour, 
Where Truth seemed only to stutter and stammer, 
And Error’s voice like a trumpet-call 
Ruled the high carnival. 


Ah! but they caught, in this world’s truces, 
More than a glimpse of God; and yet, 
Their hearts still fed with generous juices 
Sinew and brain for the commoner uses 
Man makes of man, till with tears and sweat 
The patient cheek be wet. 


Like they were as brother to brother— 
Preaching no sermon they dared not do: 
And see how at last the great All-Mother 
Clasps now the one, and again the other, 
Close to her heart: and the weary two 
Slumber the long night through! 


How should they feel Earth’s cold embraces— 
Their foreheads lit with the splendorous day? 
Sooth, she hath limned their godlike faces, 
Her potter’s hand hath fashioned the vases— 
Earth they are, and they melt away 
Into a common clay! 
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And yet they knew with heart that despises 
The fading gloss and the falling dross: 
Vain to them were her sweet surprises, 
Love, wealth, and fame—all the heart surmises 
Worthy of gain, they esteemed as loss 
If it led not to the Cross. 


Kith and kin and all that is dearest 
Wrung their hearts with tenderest plea: 
When wreathéd bays seemed brightest and nearest, 
They took up a chaplet of leaves the searest, 
To weave in their proud humility 
Where every man might see! 


And so the world hissed after them—*“ Traitor!” 
“Coward!” anon, and anon cried “ Fool!” 
Nor pastures green, nor the volleying crater 
Heeded they aught, till men saw later 
Something to love in that baffling School 
Hatred nor love can rule! 


H. T. HENRY. 
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IT is midwinter in 1531, and a peasant of active build, with 
dark hair and eye, trudges patiently along the stony ribs of a 
barren, sun-scorched hill. His monarch has been overthrown by 
pale-visaged intruders, coming up from the coast clad in armor 
impervious to Aztec arrow or obsidian glaive; their horrific 
thunder has dispersed the serried forces of Anahuac, trodden 
into the dust by the gigantic monsters of the invaders; royal 
ladies have been humbled by the resistless stranger, temples de- 
stroyed, altars overthrown. Of what profit to adhere to an order 
that had not force to maintain itself against assault, or to adore 
invertebrate deities powerless to secure their stately fanes. Better 
to bow the neck, to yield to fate, and to await the return of 
Montezuma to his own in patience. Thus had reasoned the man 
of the people. He had renounced his old allegiance to Quetzal 
and Montezuma, since these were of the past, and accepted the 
polity of the dominant power, who had admitted him to a re- 
stricted brotherhood with mystic rite, replacing his very name 
by the unpretentious appellation of John James, and his wife 
and other relatives had made similar submission. 

The modest aspect and speech of the new teachers in long, 
chocolate-colored robes and flowing beards contrasted gratefully 
with the violence of the musketeers, and the desire grew upon 
the peasant to know more of their learning. Therefore was he 
trudging through the brisk, keen air of this bright December 
morning to hear the instruction that they constantly delivered. 
The man paused to survey the attractive panorama stretched at 
his feet. A league to the south stood the new city on the site 
of the ruined Tenochtitlan; to the right ranged a long succes- 
sion of blue, pine-clad heights; whilst to the east giant snowy 
volcanoes formed a stately background to the glittering waters 
of Lake Tezcoco, its surface dotted with the dug-out canoes of 
fishermen, whilst dark flocks of ducks’ fed quietly on the silvery 
expanse, heedless of those of their fellows drawn stealthily be- 
neath the waves by the cunning Aztec divers. Then his thoughts 
reverted to Tonantzin, the Juno of his people, formerly wor- 
shipped on this very hill with mild and bloodless rites. 

But suddenly he hears entrancing strains of music, far sur- 
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passing in the sweetness of their melody the most finished per. 
formances of his own people or of the Spaniards. Then ap. 
peared to the awe-struck and wondering rustic a fair and modest 
princess, habited after the fashion of his people, who accosted 
him with kindness, telling him that she willed a temple to be 
built there in her honor, and directing him to convey her mes- 
sage to the bishop. In reverent attitude he heard and promised 
compliance. This, however, was not so simple of performance; 
and when with true Aztec doggedness he finally effected his 
purpose, the man was only derided for his pains as a partially 
reclaimed idolater, steeped in the superstitions of his early days, 
and evolving visions from the dark recesses of his pagan imagi- 
nation. He returned to the Lady. She promises to see him 
again, and permits him to retire to his home at Tolpetlac, 
where, with Lucy Mary, his wife, he speculated as to what this 
might import. The next day being Sunday, he returned to the 
hill. The Lady repeated her injunction, and the Indian again 
approached the prelate. This dignitary, Don Juan Zumiéarraga, 
hereon demanded a sign, and sent the man away, who at the 
hill disappeared from the ken of the bishop’s retainers, secretly 
observing his movements. He again met the Lady, who, hearing 
his demand for a sure evidence to satisfy the prelate, ordered 
his attendance the next day. Returning to his home, Juan 
Diego found his uncle suffering from a severe fever, and attend- 
ing on him he omitted to visit the mountain as directed. Next 
day, his relative being in mortal peril, he started for Tlaltelolco 
to obtain for him the spiritual ministrations of one of the Fran- 
ciscans there resident. Intent on this mission, he deviated from 
his customary route over the mountain’s brow, where the Lady, 
he judged, would be sure to delay him, passing nearer to the 
Tezcocan lake. But she was not to be evaded by this feeble 
artifice ; for the worthy Juan saw her coming down to ‘him, and 
to his representations she merely replied that his uncle had per- 
fectly recovered, and ordered him to gather the flowers he 
should find growing on the mountain, and bear them as a sign 
to the bishop. Now, plenty of flowers are to be found in the 
gardens around Mexico at all seasons, but it was an altogether 
unheard-of thing that roses should flourish untended on the ex- 
posed hillside in December. But the Indian, plucking the blos- 
soms in the place indicated, placed them in his ¢#/ma* and bore 


* This is a blanket used as anovercoat. The head passes through a slit in its centre, and 
it hangs down front and back as a double apron. 
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them to the “episcopal residence, where he waited with patience 
until the dignitary appeared. If the flowers caused the bishop 
some momentary surprise, what was his awe and amazement at 
seeing a beautiful painting of the heavenly visitant emblazoned 
in bright colors on the workman’s robe containing the fragrant 
buds and blossoms! Reverently and on his knees did the bishop 
receive this venerable token, and, attended by his clerks, he 
forthwith bestowed it with all honor in his private chapel. The 
Indian then returned to his home accompanied by two messen- 
gers from the bishop, and there found his uncle perfectly re- 
covered, the hour of his healing corresponding with that at 
which the Lady had appeared to his favored nephew. Deeply 
moved by these heavenly manifestations of regard, the twain 
dedicated their lives to the Blessed Virgin, residing thenceforth 
by the chapel which the bishop, a few weeks later, opened for 
the reception of the holy picture at the spot where the roses 
were found growing. The Indian and his wife took a vow of 
chastity, and there he died a most edifying death a short time 
after the Tudor Bluebeard, who made Israel to sin, expired 
in such woeful despair in London. One is reminded of St. 
Paul’s words to the obdurate Jews: “Since you judge yourselves 
unworthy of eternal life, we turn to the Gentiles”; if we re- 
nounce our promised heavenly throne God can provide for it a 
worthy occupant. 

The down-trodden native race now had a patroness of their 
own, and the Mother of God, under the guise of a Mexican 
princess, was venerated at the hill of Tonantzin, the ancient 
mother of the gods. This cu/tus, therefore, has always had a 
national, emphatically an Indian, character, and the conversion 
of the population, at first beset with difficulties, now progressed 
apace. The papal recognition of the miracle was long delayed, 
and it was not till the middle of the last century that the Con- 
gregation of Rites finally set its seal upon the events here re- 
corded, and declared Our Lady of Guadalupe the patroness of 
New Spain. However, the local authorities, both civil and eccle- 
siastical, had forestalled them in this, and the devotion was firm- 
ly rooted in the land. So jealous were the people of foreign 
interference, that a devout Italian client of Our Lady of Guada- 
lupe, who had attempted to collect funds for beautifying her 
shrine, was imprisoned for some time, his goods confiscated, 
and himself expelled the country with every expression of con- 
tempt for his uninvited activity. At the revolt against Spanish 
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rule Our Lady of Guadalupe became the rallying cry of the 
popular party; it was to Mexico what St. George was anciently 
to England, St. Denis to France, and St. James to Spain. The 
priest Hidalgo, who led the revolt, took for his standard a ban- 
ner emblazoned with the portrait of this Virgin, so that the 
devotion has a political as well as a religious aspect. 

No one can live long in Mexico without having the Guada- 
lupe image thoroughly impressed on his memory. We cannot re- 
call any so popular a monument elsewhere. In every house it is 
found, of course in every temple; it is on the match-boxes and 
cigarette-cases, in the butchers’ and bakers’ shops. As to the im- 
age itself, it is not unpleasing—a young lady with eyes lowered 
and hands joined in devotion; her dark hair parted in the 
middle, with a crown resting on the head; a blue mantle studded 
with stars and fastened at the neck by a clasp descends to 
the feet, and beneath this is worn a rose-colored dress, whilst 
the figure stands on a moon, borne by a youthful angel. From 
the image on all sides radiates a golden halo. The painting is 
said to be on both sides of the cloth, and a commission of art- 
ists who examined it were unable to say by what process it had 
been executed. These circumstances excite the ire of the infidels, 
and a few very truculent ones there used to be in the foreign 
elements of the capital. 

A number of churches have been erected at Guadalupe at 
various times, and there are now five: the collegiate church, the 
parish church, and’ the chapels of the old convent, of the hill, 
and of the well. The former is the most important, and has 
been renovated and beautified from time to time; but as it is 
shortly to be reopened, after having been in the architect’s 
hands for several years past, it is premature to speak of it in 
detail... It stands at the foot of the mountain, and is the first 
noteworthy object reached on the journey from the capital. We 
may attain thé summit by two long stone stairways, and here on 
the terrace, surrounded by a stone wall, stands the chapel which 
marks the spot where the Indian gathered the roses. The place 
was at first distinguished by a cross; then, after the lapse of over 
a century, by a chapel, which was replaced by the present struc- 
ture at the commencement of the last century. It is adorned 
by appropriate pictures, and contains some notable monuments. 

From the terrace a magnificent prospect unfolds itself, the 
towers and domes of the capital sparkle in the sempiternal 
sunshine, to the left glitters the lake of Texcoco, whilst beyond 
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the crests of the twin volcanoes crowned with their snowy con- 
opy dazzle the eyes of the beholder. In the rear is one of the 
most remarkable cemeteries in the country, beautified with par- 
terres of flowers, well-kept paths and lawns of emerald. Many 
of the monuments are works of art in marble, limestone, or the 
beautiful Puebla onyx. The names of warriors and statesmen, of 
poets and presidents, and of not a few who have attained to 
world-wide fame, may be read on the stone. Not the least 
noteworthy is the grave of Santa Afia, that brilliant meteor of 
war, statecraft, and ambition, which finally set in such gloomy 
obscurity, grim close to so restless a career. 

Descending by the eastern stairway, a tall stone monument 
arrests the eye, which is said to represent the masts, yards, and 
square sails of a ship, but the resemblance is not strikingly ap- 
parent. The story of it is that a storm-battered craft tossing on 
the dark waters of the gulf during a hurricane was seemingly 
past hope and beyond human aid; the crew hereupon implored 
the succor of their patroness, vowing moreover that were they 
delivered they would in gratitude bear the masts of their vessel 
to Guadalupe and there deposit them as a thank-offering—which 
promise, on reaching Vera Cruz in safety, they actually performed, 
enclosing the masts and yards in a protecting envelope of ma- 
sonry. At the foot of this flight of steps we come on the 
circular chapel crowning the well that sprang forth at the 
spot where the Lady stood when she spoke with the Indian. 
The dome of this building, formed with blue, white, and yellow 
enamelled tiles, is very pleasing as it sparkles in the clear sun- 
light. The well itself, which is said to possess beneficial proper- 
ties, is in the porch, protected by a screen of ironwork, attached 
to which is a metal dipper; this is much frequented, and during 
the festivals it is hard to approach it from the throng of Indians 
anxious to fill empty bottles with the sacred water for convey- 
ance to their distant abodes. Within the chapel has been much 
beautified of late in excellent taste, with paintings of the various 
apparitions. A statue of Juan Diego supports the pulpit, and 
an original portrait in oils of this venerable person may be seen 
in the sacristy. This church is a hundred years old and was a 
work of devotion, both architects and laborers giving their ser- 
vices gratuitously. In fact, so great was the enthusiasm that 
masons and workmen were permitted to devote Sundays and 
festivals, their only spare time, to the task, which in the evening 
they could with difficulty be induced to abandon, while gentle- 

VOL. LIV.—47 
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women brought such material as they could to the workers in 
their aprons. 

Without the porch, and atthe ascent of the staircase, a pillar 
supports an image of the Blessed Virgin which marks the posi- 
tion of her first appearance. The parish church is in nowise 
remarkable except that its sacristy was the second building 
erected for the bestowal of the miraculous picture. It stands on 
the north side of a small plaza, planted with trees and flowers 
and provided with commodious benches. Hard by are a series 
of buildings employed for school and municipal purposes; this 
was originally the convent of Poor Clares founded a little before 
the Chapel of the Well, and secularized, together with all similar 
foundations, on the downfall of the empire of Maximilian. Sev- 
eral attempts made at various periods to erect a monastic estab- 
lishment at Guadalupe proved abortive, the authorities judging 
that sufficient religious foundations already existed in the coun- 
try ; however, an enthusiastic nun, one Sister Mary Ann, having 
obtained the favor of the archbishop, though totally unprovided 
with funds, obtained permission to present her petition in person 
to the Spanish monarch, who granted her leave to make a col- 
lection for the purpose of building a nunnery of her order at 
Guadalupe. Her enthusiasm proved contagious; over a couple 
of hundred thousand dollars were obtained, and a cloister and 
church were erected close to the Collegiata. The church is actu- 
ally employed for its original purpose, and during the last few 
years, as the Collegiate temple has been undergoing renovation, 
the holy picture has been kept here. 

Guadalupe was made a town in the last century and still 
later a city; however, it is actually a village with some three 
fhousand inhabitants, and possesses scanty advantages in the 
natural order, the mortality being over sixty per thousand. Nor 
is this to be wondered at in view of the stagnant ditches of 
impure water which characterize the place. It is a trist and 
lugubrious little town, and stretching eastwards towards the lake 
through arid sandy wastes is still another Pantéon or burial 
ground, not so sumptuous as that on the mountain but yet well 
provided with seemly monuments. A statue of the priest Hi- 
dalgo, the Mexican Washington, stands near the market-place, 
and the city is called after him, being officially styled Guadalupe 
Hidalgo. Here was signed the treaty of that name by which 
Mexico ceded a moiety of her territory to the United States. 
On the way towards the capital are some mineral baths; the 
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road, along which dapper little mules whisk the tramcars in jing- 
ling career, is raised above the marshy pastures where forlorn- 
looking cattle wade lugubriously, whilst parallel to this runs the 
ancient pilgrimage causeway, flanked by fifteen handsome altars 
of stone with representations of the Mysteries of the Rosary. 
But the pilgrims who take this route have now neither time nor 
inclination to tarry at these mouldering shrines to tell their 
beads; they fly past them heedlessly to the accompaniment of 
an ear-piercing screech, for the road is now monopolized by the 
Vera Cruz Railway. 

So does the modern spirit roughly elbow old-world ideas in 
Mexico as elsewhere, but despite of this Guadalupe is a strong- 
hold of popular devotion, and when it ceases to be so the land 
will be inhabited by another race and the Aztec will have 
disappeared. 

The festival of Our Lady of Guadalupe occurred on Saturday, 
the 12th of December. This, with the celebration of the Im- 
maculate Conception on the 8th of that month, made an inter- 
mission of business of eight days, including two Sundays. And 
the Sundays and feasts, it may be said in passing, are being 
observed more strictly in Mexico year by year. Many of the 
Mexican shops—nay, the majority—are closed all Sunday, though 
it is said that the assistants in the large establishments have to 
attend and dress the store for the ensuing week; the remainder 
with certain customary exceptions, tobacconists and the like, 
close from midday. The churches were again crowded all the 
forenoon, the blue draperies used on the 8th having given place 
to white and gold. The altars of Our Lady of Guadalupe were 
naturally the objects of especial devotion, and hotel streets and 
private residences were gaily adorned. A frequent and effective 
device is to stretch strings, from which depend little bannerets 
of blue and white paper, across the street from the upper win- 
dows of the houses; this produces the effect of a fluttering roof 
without impeding the sunlight. The road to Guadalupe from 
the capital was a merry one throughout the day; every few 
minutes long processions of mule-cars, those of the second class 
crammed with a suffocating mass of Indians, proceeded leisurely 
northwards. By these jogged in the dust hundreds of ragged 
but happy people with babies swathed in shawls on their backs. 
Numbers of heavy carts, densely tenanted and bedecked with 
flags, also crawled leisurely along, but so good-natured did the 
cheerful multitude appear that the mounted gens-d’armes had 
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little to do but to add effect to the pageant by the caracoling 
of their mettlesome chargers. Arrived in the little city the cram 
was appalling; but perseverance works marvels, and by a judi- 
cious admixture of forbearan and _ self-assertion the clamorous 
throng of fruit-sellers was passed and the centre reached. Here 
are a number of stalls for cheap and unctuous meals, fruits, cakes, 
and gaily-colored candles, the latter for the church. 

t is not our purpose to describe the festivities of the occa- 
sion. The rumor that the Collegiate Church was to be opened 
on this occasion with a concourse of bishops from all parts of 
the Republic and the United States was an error into which 
many fell, thanks to some over-informed members of the press. 
The building has long been closed for repairs, and is likely to 
so remain; meanwhile the sacred picture is in the small neigh- 
boring church formerly the chapel of the Franciscan nunnery. 
A few policemen guide the people, preventing entrance at the 
door of exit; the crush is terrible, and one trembles to think of 
the cremation that might result should one of the numerous 
tapers fall amidst this cotton-robed throng. But we escape into 
the sweet air of heaven at length, fight our path to the cars, and 
return to the capital. There at night bands play in the plazas, 


the facade of the cathedral is illuminated, and pyrotechnic 
displays, so dear to the Mexican heart, are frequent; venders of 
sweets, peanuts, and fruits camp in the roads and do an al fresco 
business. From the houses hang illuminated copies of the image, 
with the legend, “ Non fecit taliter omni nationi” ; and we at 
length retire, musing on the indestructibility of religious faith 
even in a materialistic age. 


CHARLES E. HODSON. 


San Luts Potost, Mexico. 
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DR. BOUQUILLON’S REJOINDER.* 


THE object of this second pamphlet by Dr. Bouquillon is to 
explain more fully the scope, statements, and arguments of his 
first pamphlet. Some critics have misinterpreted its meaning, 
and there has arisen in consequence in many minds a misunder- 
standing and an erroneous impression which it was highly im- 
portant to correct. The Doctor explains, that it was not his 
purpose to speak of the religious organization of the school, or 
of the obligation of parents to select worthy masters and good 
schools for their children. His object was to show that educa- 
tion was a mixed matter in which there are four concurring 
factors, viz., men taken individually and collectively, the family, 
the state, and the church. He aimed at explaining the princi- 
ples which must’ underlie a sound policy of conciliation between 
all these factors in education, because the understanding of these 
principles is a means of preventing politico-religious conflicts, 
the effects of which are so disastrous. 

The main question at issue between Dr. Bouquillon and his 
critics is: whether he has stated these principles respecting the 
Rights and Duties of each one of the four factors in a manner 
conformed to the teachings of the best Catholic authorities ; and 
specifically, whether he has or has not treated in a due manner 
the matter of the Right and Duty of she State—in education. 
Here is the crucial point in the discussion. 

There is an ultra-democratic opinion of the nature and limits 
of state-authority, which minimizes political sovereignty into 
the smallest possible compass. There is an opposite extreme 
which minimizes individual right and liberty, and when it 
reaches the point of socialism suppresses them under a state 
tyranny. The doctrine of St. Thomas, Suarez, Taparelli, and the 
other great Catholic publicists is midway between these two ex- 
tremes. Dr. Bouquillon has shown conclusively that his teach- 
ing is in entire conformity with this doctrine, and with the en- 
cyclical of the reigning Pontiff, Leo XIII. 

A capital objection against Dr. Bouquillon is, that he makes 


* Education: To Whom does it Belong? A Rejoinder to Critics. By the Rev. Thomas 
Bouquillon, D.D., Professor of Moral Theology at the Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D.C. Baltimore: John-»-Murphy & Co. 
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no distinction between the Christian and the non-Christian State. 
The answer to this is: that, as there is no distinction in respect 
to right between Christian and non-Christian individuals and 
families, so there is none between States. The difference comes 
in, when the exercise of rights according to some law is con- 
sidered, which is the natural law for a non-Christian State, for the 
Catholic Christian State, the natural law, together with the di- 
vine law and the canons of the church. Between these two, z. ¢., 
the State purely Christian and the State purely non-Christian, 
there are intermediate States, in some sense Christian, and in 
another sense non-Christian. Our Republic is one of these, and 
is by no means to be classed with Turkey, China, and the god- 
less republic of the French Revolution. 

Another criticism relates to the proper signification of the 
terms Education and Instruction with their congeners. Dr. Bou- 
quillon has been blamed for confusing two distinct things, Teach- 
ing and Education, and urging arguments which avail only for 
the right to teach, in favor of the right to educate. Instruction 
or teaching is explained to denote the formation of the intellect, 
education the formation of the will and the training of the 
moral nature in virtue. Dr. Bouquillon does not reject these 
definitions, and defends his use of the term education by refer- 
ring to a wider and more general sense which it commonly re- 
ceives. He also proves that the State has a right to educate, 
taking the word in its more restricted sense. 

We do not agree, however, with this explanation of the dif- 
ference between instruction and education. They are not indeed 
synonymous, but neither are they in logical opposition. Educa- 
tion has a wider sense than instruction, and includes it within its 
proper scope. It is the development and formation of the whole 
nature of the human subject, especially the rational part of it, 
the intellect as well as the will, or as common usage has it, the 
heart. Instruction or teaching is properly the imparting of know- 
ledge, and has as much to do with forming the religious and 
moral character as with perfecting intellect and reason. We do 
not call an illiterate saint an educated man or a wicked scholar 
uneducated. 

There has been a good deal more of this sort of skirmishing 
criticism, of what the illustrious Jesuit Father De Smedt calls 
“the tactical craft that strives to take the discussion from the 
main field of the contest and bring it to a corner”; together 
with suggestions of arritres pensées on the part of the author. 
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Dr. Bouquillon very justly says “that the so-called proces de ten- 
dance are everywhere odious, and contentions merely about words 
ridiculous” (p. 10). 

The real gist and purpose of the contention has been to put 
Dr. Bouquillon’s defence of the right of the State to educate in- 
to a false perspective. The impression has been produced to a 
considerable extent, especially in the minds of those who have 
either not read or not attentively considered the first pamphlet, 
that State authority has been so presented as to diminish or ex- 
clude parental and ecclesiastical rights, and to vindicate the neu- 
tral system of public-school education against the judgment 
which the Sovereign Pontiff and the bishops have pronounced in 
respect to the education of Catholic young people. 

Dr. Bouquillon’s pamphlet not only gave no occasion to such 
a misinterpretation, but positively and explicitly excluded it. 
This second pamphlet has made it even more unmistakably clear 
that his doctrine is in perfect accord with the judgment of the 
ecclesiastical authority. 

The obligation of giving a Catholic education to Catholic 
children cannot be disputed or disregarded. There may be a 
difference of opinion in regard to arrangements between eccle- 
siastical and civil authorities as to the conduct of schools. But 
it is the prerogative of the bishops to determine these practical 
questions ; and it is incumbent on all those who discuss them to 
do so with perfect fairness and moderation. 
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THE APOSTOLATE OF CONGREGATIONAL SONG. 


“IF Socrates, seeking to determine by a calculation the de- 
grees which separate the pleasure of the just from that of the 
unjust, could discover that the former was seven hundred and 
twenty-nine times greater than that of the latter, founding his 
calculation on a theorem of geometry, at what a prodigious re- 
sult should we arrive if we employed any adequate process of a 
similar kind to form an estimate of the supernatural delights of 
the Catholic faith? For, be it ever remembered, that from the 
mystic consolations of authority down to the sportful play of 
youth upon the steps of churches, ‘the fingers of the powers 
above do tune the harmony of this peace.’ The Catholic Church, 
it is true, directs her faithful people to a future, not a temporal 
felicity; but while announcing the certainty of the former she 
invites them to rejoice even while passing to it, without waiting 
till all is ruined and repaired again; as in the Lenten hymn for 
Lauds: 


“Dies venit, dies tua, 
In qua reflorent omnia: 
Lztemur et nos in viam, 
Tua reducti dextera,”— 
The day returns, this day of Thine, 
And all ’s again in bloom arrayed ; 
Led safely by Thy hand divine, 
May we the gladsome chorus aid.” * 


For profound erudition combined with rare poetic insight, 
pleasingly instructive narrative, and devout inspiration commend 
me to the too-little-known works of the author, from one of 
which the above is quoted. His clear historical view of the in- 
fluence of the Catholic faith upon the “manners” of the people 
is unfolded to the reader as a delightful panorama, revealing to 
the eye, even of the profoundest scholar versed in the history 
of the times he undertakes to depict, the most charmingly sur- 
prising pictures of Catholic life. There is hardly a principle of 
truth, an element of goodness, or a sentiment of the beautiful 
which he fails to show found singularly marked expression and 
expansive influence wherever the Catholic faith had a free hand 


* Compitum; or, The Meeting of the Ways at the Catholic Church, by Kenelm H. Digby. 
Book ii. chap. viii.: ‘‘ The Road of Joy.” 
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in shaping the civilization of the age. Concluding the chapter 
already cited, he says with justice: “A sense, therefore, of the 
joyfulness which the Catholic faith imparts to a population is 
among the deepest impressions which result from a survey of the 
world; for I repeat it, we cannot even make brief sojourn with 
a people under its influence without being, as Virgil says: 


“*Nescio qua preter solitum dulcedine leti’”— 
I know not with what uncommon sweetness glad. 


What will surely strike the mind of the studious reader is 
that the traditions, ceremonies, and language of the offices of 
Catholic worship are so wonderfully expressive of, as they are so 
powerfully well calculated to inspire, the sentiment of a pure, 
serene, unalloyed joy. Truly one cannot fail to see, be he en- 
veloped in ever so dense a mist of prejudice, that the Catholic 
religion is a joyful religion of a happy people, to whom the 
“glad tidings of great joy” have not been announced in vain. 

The key to the character of any people is to be found in 
the character of their religion; for to their religious beliefs and 
practices must be referred the most powerful of all influences by 
which, not only the: individual life, but the whole social order 
and even national qualities, are directed and formed. 

To judge of the influence so thoroughly leavening as that of 
religion upon a people, one must observe the manners of the 
commonalty, especially the peasantry. Compare the Protestant 
peasantry of England with those of the Catholic Tyrol, or of 
those portions of France, Spain, Portugal, or Italy yet un- 
clouded by the gloom of heresy or unreduced to the “silence of 
the conquered” by the snarling savagery of infidelity. Observe 
the stolid countenance, the jealous slowness of speech, the sus- 
picious glance of the eye, the inhospitable frown, the grumbling, 
growling “ Naw,I doan’t know ye, an’ I doan’t want to know ye” 
air shown by the former, compared to the frank, cheery, un- 
affected bearing of the latter; their singularly courteous lan- 
guage and tone of address, yet lacking all servility; the ready 
smile that betokens welcome, accompanied with the common 
phrase, This or that, my home or whatsoever else they have, 
“is yours”; spoken, too, not in a grudging underbreath, but in 
clear, well-formed sentences assuring genuine generosity of heart, 
enforced by polite bows and graceful motions; forming the most 
charming pictures of unstudied refinement. The same marked 
contrast is seen even in the same nation. The Irish Catholic 
peasant expressively sums up the morose, hard-featured, penny- 
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saving character of his Protestant fellow-countryman, so opposite 
to his own gay, light-hearted, laughter-loving spirit, his effusive 
gallantry, ready wit and generous thriftlessness, when he styles 
him “ black.” 

To one who has not especially looked for it nothing will be 
found more confirmatory of this than the abundant evidence 
of the inspirations of joy afforded not only by the outward 
.splendor and cheerfulness of Catholic festivals, but by the very 
frequency of words in chant and prayer, from priest and choir, 
at Holy Mass and in the Divine Office from Matins to Compline, 
whose meaning is that of joy. Some. such will occur at once 
even to the least learned of our people of to-day; despite the 
fact that both learned and unlearned are, for the most part, shut 
off, alas! by the tradition which has closed their ears to these 
multiple invitations to gladness, and closed their mouths against 
repeating them to their hearts. Such, for instance, are the titles 
of the two mid-Lent and mid-Advent Sundays, “ Letare” and 
“Gaudete,”’ to which might be added the introit, “Gaudeamus 
in Domino” for certain festivals. From some preacher’s voice, 
here and there, a few more may learn that Easter is the day of 
the “Gaudium magnum, quod est, Alleluia!’ and that it is because 
of the “joy” of Christ’s resurrection that no Sunday is ever a 
fast day. But what would be a revelation both to those who 
acknowledge the fact of the happiness of Catholics in their re- 
ligion and know not its causes, and to the majority of even 
weil-instructed Catholics themselves of our day, is the extraordi- 
nary frequency of the use of terms significative of joy and glad- 
ness found upon every page of the church’s office books. I can 
imagine a highly inspiring and instructive little volume, which 
would be nothing more than a simple concordance of such words 
with references to the occasions when they are employed in di- 
vine worship. That the joy of the Christian is not banished 
even in seasons of penance more than one reference would 
show, such as the quotation from the Lenten hymn at the head 
of this essay. This all-pervading sentiment of joy in the Catholic 
religion fully accords with our Lord’s teaching how to bear 
one’s self in penitential exercises: ‘‘ When thou fastest anoint 
thy head and wash thy face, etc.” 

Right here naturally comes up a question apropos of the 
well-proven claim which the author before mentioned makes 
for the realization of that Catholic joy, especially in the ages 
from whose history he chiefly draws his illustrations, the ages of 
faith—the Dark Ages, as ignorant Protestants call them. That 
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question is, How did the church in those times inspire her faith- 
ful children more effectively than she is doing now with the 
sentiment of holy Christian joy? The answer is not difficult. 
The more constant and brilliant presentation of what outwardly 
manifests and inspires gladness in the solemnization of numerous 
festivals, and the more common association of the masses of 
people in their celebration than the material demands of our 
later civilization permit them, go very far towards explaining the 
more happy results which were then achieved. 

But it is chiefly to be attributed to the fact that in those 
times of gladness the people heard and understood the joyful, 
inspiring voice of the church, and united their own voices to 
hers in chant and psalm and prayer. That this should have been 
true seems to us not only marvellous, but at first thought im- 
possible. For in those ages of manuscripts few of the common 
people knew how to read in their own language, much less in 
the Latin language of the church. And yet there is abundant 
evidence that they came to possess a singularly familiar acquain- 
tance with the church’s words of praise and prayer; not only 
enough to be able to pray and sing in her own language in the 
church, and at their daily avocations, but also to have an intel- 
ligent comprehension of the meaning of what they prayed and 
sung. This intellectual appreciation was, at any rate, sufficient 
to enable them to receive, through their association with the 
holy offices of worship, the deepest as well as truest spiritual, 
impressions. 

Our author, in his several works, instructively shows how far 
these impressions went to the formation of individual and social 
character. Despite the wide-spread diffusion of literary acquire- 
ments, and the multiplication of books and other easy means of 
instruction, the mass of people in our day make but a sorry show 
in these respects when compared with the comparatively illiterate 
peoples of the Middle Ages. Illiteracy does not necessarily imply 
unintelligence, nor does ignorance of the alphabet debar one from 
the acquisition of learning and wisdom; neither does it hinder 
the possibility of mental or spiritual development. The history 
of the times shows that there was a great number of schools, 
and many famous universities filled with many more thousands 
of scholars than our own such institutions can collect together ; 
all going to prove that if reading was not widely diffused, learn- 
ing was. Oral instruction supplied the means now sought for 
mainly from books, and many instances recorded show that the 
people cultivated the faculty of memory to a prodigious degree. 
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It was not an uncommon thing, for instance, for youths to know 
by heart the greater part of the Psalter, or even the whole num- 
ber of its one hundred and fifty psalms. 

One more consideration is worthy of note. One deprived of 
sight has recourse to other faculties of perception, which also be- 
come abnormally acute, and in great measure supply the loss. 
Whole peoples lacking the easy means of mental culture afforded 
by the knowledge of letters make more ready use of those other 
and better symbols of rational and spiritual truth supplied by 
nature, which exemplify ‘the ideal more directly to the mind 
than alphabetical ones can, and apply their intelligence with 
more ardor to the oral teaching of the ¢ite of their time, who 
confessedly evidence vastly superior originality of conception and 
power of ideal expression in the fields of Jdelles-lettres and the 
fine arts than those of our age of books. Accustomed as we 
are to the almost exclusive use of books as the means of acquir- 
ing knowledge, too many of us have come to regard the art of 
reading as the sole art for the acquisition and transmission of 
ideas, and to rely upon it as the chiefest medium of moral and 
esthetic inspiration and refinement. - 

I have thought it necessary to offer the foregoing considera- 
tions as a solution of the secret of the general mental, moral, 
and esthetic culture of the Catholic masses, and the remarkable 
inspirations of genius in the days which we are apt to regard as 
sages of general ignorance and boorishness. Although illiterate, 
as we would call them, they were not beyond the refining and 
instructive influence of the most learned and successful teacher 
the world has ever known, the best and surest guide in the ways 
of good manners and good morals, and the yet crowned queen 
and generous patron of all the arts. 

Now we are prepared to ask how it happened that the lives 
of these elder brethren of ours were so replete with serene and 
holy joy? and whether the church may not do for us now what 
she did for them then? and if so, what is this Gospel of great 
joy, and when is the best time to begin the preaching of it? To 
which questions I reply: First, that the grace of the Holy 
Ghost, by whose indwelling power the church becomes the in- 
spirer, illuminator, teacher, and comforter of her children, is as 
full and strong to-day as it was in the beginning and ever shall 
be; and though minds are proud, and hearts are dull, and wills 
are slow for great sacrifices for God, yet he who will but bend his 
sail to catch the least breathing of the Holy Spirit will quickly 
find it drawing with wondrous power, rapidly wafting him to 
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the port of success. Second: that this Gospel of great joy, so 
mightily preached to them of aforetime, in the days when books 
were not, and when hearing it the hearts of the happy people 
of a happy religion were kept thrilling with gladness; when 
life was sweet, yet death not feared as it is now by the coward 
sceptic savant—this Message which brought truth and wisdom, 
and found a true echo in the minds and hearts of those who 
heard it gladly, is the Gospel of Song. And third: that to men 
of good will the preaching of this Good News will be welcome 
at any season, but as things now are there are especial opportu- 
nities offered by the season of Lent. 

There you have the whole secret. The Catholic faith was 
and is a happy religion because it sings its praise, its prayer, 
its sacrificial worship; singing from morn to eve, and e’en hal- 
lowing the midnight hour with its melodious accents. And if 
such a song of a happy religion inspired its people with happi- 
ness, and spread joy and gladness like the sunlight over the 
land, it was because those happy people heard and responded 
to this glad Message. They, too, took up the refrain. They 
raised their voices and sang with their mother as she uplifted 
hers in the sanctuary; and lo! as they sang, not only the heart 
was enlarged, but the mind opened to receive often, surely, and 
I think much oftener and more readily than pride of worldly 
learning now admits, direct, infused knowledge and wisdom, and 
a clearer comprehension of the deeper meanings of nature and 
of grace, of the mysteries of life and of death, and of the hid- 
den workings of the hand of God here and hereafter. It is re- 
lated of the aged Cornaro of Padua that he used at the age of 
ninety-five to chant his prayers morning and evening with his 
eleven grandchildren; and who, writing to the Patriarch of 
Aquileia said: “Oh, how fine my voice has become! If you 
were to hear me singing my prayers, accompanied with the harp, 
like David, I can answer for it you would be pleased. I am sure 
that I shall die singing my prayers. The thought of death 
causes me no trouble, though I know at my advanced age that 
it must be near, and that I was born to die.” His biographer 
writes of him: “Cornaro must have derived a new force and 
power of interior equilibrium in that celestial life which he had 
made for himself at the side of the earthly life, and in the hap- 
piness which he hoped from the mercy and goodness of God.” 
We can now see very clearly what was the source of his “new 
force and power,” and of his celestial elevation of soul. It was 
the devout practice of singing his prayers. In those days the 
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people heard the words of truth, and especially of divine truth, 
emphasized and spiritualized by the tones of song; and, what is 
_of far greater importance for the appropriation of truth by the 
heart, they themselves sang what they knew and believed. 

Again I say, there is the whole secret. We, alas! to-day, in 
the hearing of the Gospel of Joy the church announces to us at 
all times are like to those who are shown a piece of printed 
music, and to whom the notes and signs and words are read, 
but who hear not its melody, nor know what it is to feel one’s 
heart thrilling with truth’s joyous pulsations when we intone it 
ourselves, and offer in the holy temple of worship the “hostiam - 
vociferationis.” 

Not in happier times of yore did the illiterate, but by no 
means ignorant, faithful reverently stand—more virile in body as 
they were of mind, where now their more bookish brethren sit 
with effeminate ease—in the courts of the house of the Lord, and 
listen like a herd of dull-brained kine to the ever-recurring invi- 
tation of the divine Singer calling to them to join in her song of 
prayer and praise: “Gaudete, iterum dico, gaudete! Venite, ex- 
ultemus Domino, jubilemus Deo salutari nostro; praoccupemus 
faciem ejus in confessione, et in psalmis jubilemus ei, Jubilate 
Deo, omnis terra: servite Domino in letitia, Juvenes et virgi- 
nes, senes cum junioribus laudent nomen Domini! Gaudeamus 
omnes in Domino, diem festum celebrantes, Concede nos famu- 
los tuos, quesumus, Domine Deus, perpetua mentis et corporis 
sanitate gaudere: et gloriosa beatae Marie semper virginis inter- 
cessione, a presenti liberari tristitia, et «eterna perfrui letitia; 
Iter para tutum, ut videntes Jesum semper colletemur.” All 
these and thousands more of such invitations to sing unto the 
Lord with joy did not fall upon ears that heard not or appeal to 
hearts that did not understand. When the old familiar sequence 
was intoned by the choir: 


“ Coelum gaude, terra plaude, 
Nemo mutus sit in laude ”:— 


Heaven and earth their voice upraising, 
No one silent be in praising— 


we know that such calls to the congregated worshippers were 
not regarded as merely formal exhortations to them as they now 
have so widely become, but were quickly and heartily responded 
to. Fervently, devoutly, with hearts throbbing with gladness, 
and countenances radiant with holy pride and joy, they filled the 
sanctuaries of religion with resounding outbursts of melody. One 
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of the responsories for Matins in the office of the dedication of 
a church proves that the people then were no idle, silent crowd 
of sight-seers: ‘“‘When the temple was dedicated the people sang 
praise, and sweet in their mouths was the sound”—“In dedi- 
catione templi decantabat populus laudem; et in ore eorum dul- 
cis resonabat sonus.” 

To say that our people to-day are not happy in their religion 
would not’ be true. That it is the evident source of the greatest 
joy to them arouses the wonder and often the envy of the 
stranger to their faith. Catholics haste with eager, joyful foot- 
steps to the church, and are seen returning home with bright 
and smiling faces, cheery in manner and speech. But consoling 
as all this is, it can be multiplied a thousand-fold. The fire of 
divine love which burns within their breasts can be fanned into 
a brilliant flame, whose light and heat shall not only consume 
them with ardent charity, but whose beams shall spread abroad 
in other minds and hearts the illuminating splendor of the divine 
faith they possess; and whose mission is to beatify the world. 
“T am come to bring fire upon the earth; and what will I but 
that it be kindled!” said he on whose birthday the church sings: 
“ Hodie illuxit nobis dies redemptionis nove, reparationis antique, 
felicitatis zterne.” 

Truth and praise and prayer can be read in a book. It is 
well. They can be heard by the ear from the mouths of those 
who are fitted by science and sanctity to speak them. It is 
better. They can be sung and listened to with devout consent 
and admiration. It is still better. But he who would have his 
mind thoroughly illuminated with truth, who would appropriate 
it, and live by it, and build his eternal destiny thereon, espe- 
cially truth revealed to him from heaven, must himself proclaim 
it. Were it only to deepen his own faith, much more if he 
would aid in strengthening the faith of others, he must do more 
than simply utter it; he must become, in the measure of his 
own powers and gifts, its inspired bard, and SING it! Such a 
singer was the Psalmist when he chanted: “The mercies of the 
Lord I will sing for ever: I will show forth thy truth with my 
mouth to generation and generation.” To the same melodious 
proclamation of the truth does its great Apostle stir us up when 
he writes: “Let the word of Christ dwell in you abundantly 
in all wisdom; teaching and admonishing one another in 
psalms, and hymns, and spiritual canticles; singing in your hearts 
in grace to God!” 

Would we fitly offer the sacrifice of praise and prayer? 
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Then also we must, with the Psalmist, consecrate it with the 
unction of melody. “Praise the Lord, O my soul; in my life I 
will praise the Lord; I will sing to my God as long as I shall 
live.” “I will praise thee, O Lord, with my whole heart; in 
the council of the just, and in the congregation.” 

“Blessed is the people that knoweth jubilation.” But how 
can the people be so blessed who are strangers to the power, 
the joy, and the inspiration of song? Holy Mardochai prayed 
not in vain: “Hear my supplication, and be merciful to thy 
lot and inheritance, and turn our mourning into joy, that we 
may live and praise thy name, O Lord, and shut not the 
mouths of them that sing unto thee.” 

O ye to whom the people look to be led in the paths of 
justice, truth, and peace! whose lips teach them wisdom, and at 
the sound of whose voice their hearts leap for joy, do ye not 
hear them praying to hear from your mouths this Gospel of joy, 
the Gospel of Song, the Gospel which will make them know 
God better, love and serve him with greater ardor, bless their 
homes and children, lighten their hours of labor, and fill them 
with yearnings for the hour of praise and prayer when they can 
come and join with their brethren in the great congregation, 
there to be themselves the singers of the psalm: “I was glad 
when they said unto me: Let us go into the house of the 
Lord; our feet were standing in thy courts, O Jerusalem!” As 
you know, you are not prayed to preach a Gospel of strange, 
unheard-of meaning in the church of God. Wherever the people 
have heard it, it has come to them as come the glad tidings of 
the return home of an old and true friend. Catholic instinct 
quickly detects what is for or against the harmony of faith; 
what makes for God’s glory and their own sanctification. There 
is no need to say here, what is so well known, how eagerly they 
have welcomed the call upon them to break the bonds of silence 
so long imposed by a false tradition, nor how hearty have been 
the words of blessing and encouragement from bishops and 
priests in this and foreign lands upon every effort made to 
bring the people to sing. Judging from the manner of its popu- 
lar reception everywhere, the common and hearty assent to 
every argument offered in its favor, and the gratifying success 
of every effort made to introduce it, observant witnesses have 
been led to confidently assert that “congregational singing has 
come to stay.” 

The object of this article is to urge the preaching of the 
good news, and without delay. Lent is, perhaps, the best time 
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to begin, as already said. For Lent is the time of extra devo- 
tional services, just the fit occasions to invite the crowd of wor- 
shippers to sing, as best they may, a few devout hymns. They 
will thus learn to unlock their silent lips. A few encouraging 
words, spoken with confident assurance of success, is all the pre- 
paratory instruction needed. Sufficient power and ability to use 
it is there; all that is necessary is to say to them—Szng / 

The point to be aimed at is to get the people of this gener- 
ation to sing, and to sing the praises of God in church. Blessed 
are our people that they are familiar with God, and not shame- 
faced to do what they feel he is pleased to have them do. So, 
where congregational singing has been honestly tried, no matter 
how unpromising the supposed or real ability of the congrega- 
tion, the result has fully justified the effort, and proved beyond 
all question that the people, just as they are, old and young, 
can sing and wé/ sing, and sing with great devotion and joy. 
Putting off the trial until a new generation has grown up of 
those who are now children is simply putting it off to a morrow 
that never comes. I fear these too timorous advocates of an in- 
definite postponement of the seasonable. time to preach this joy- 
ous Gospel overlook the fact that probably the majority of the 
adults now despaired of as singers were not long ago children 
in some Sunday or day school, in which they learned to sing a 
little; enough, any way, to rely upon as a taste of what they 
naturally thirst for, and would eagerly make an effort to get 
more of if the chance were offered them. 

Congregations are always larger in Lent; but where singing 
has been introduced the attendance has doubled and even 
trebled; and the verdict of the people has everywhere been the 
same: Never have we spent such a happy Lent! No wonder. 
Song is the expression of the happy heart. Even now, though 
forced to be silent before the altar, they still think most earnest 
thoughts of love and contrition, of praise and prayer; and many 
a heart is profoundly moved, even to the shedding of abundant 
tears, as the story of the Stations of the Lord’s Passion and 
Death is told in their hearing. But now open their mouths 
that they may give full and thrilling expression to all these 
thoughts. Lo! the change is as the resurrection of dry bones 
to vigorous, warm, palpitating life! Each one becomes, not 
only self-inspired, but an inspirer of his brethren. That is what 
St. Paul meant by “admonishing one another—commonentes 
vobismetipsis—in psalms and hymns and spiritual canticles, sing- 
ing in grace in your hearts to God.” 

VOL. LIV.—48 
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Song is contagious; in a congregation of people who have 
come to pray it acts like a quick leaven with marvellous power 
to unify all hearts; thus realizing that desirable end, so much 
overlooked, which is sought by the church in bringing the faith- 
ful together at Holy Mass and Vespers and other public devo- 
tions; that the act of worship shall be not only the act of in- 
dividual worship, but a common, congregational, united act, a 
spiritual communion of the people, Congregati in unum !/ 

Love is the fulfilling of the law. The end of all religion 
is the love of God and our neighbor. Congregational worship 
cements the bonds of human and divine charity. The principle 
is founded in man’s nature, and no religious system, true or 
false, has failed to recognize its truth. Catholicity, more than 
any other religion, confirms this prompting of nature, elevates 
and sanctifies it; and has succeeded in founding and maintain- 
ing a brotherhood of man past all rivalling. An example will 
show how strictly the church conforms her practice with the 
principle. When, for certain good reasons, some great and 
worthy families have been honored with the privilege of a pri- 
vate chapel at home, such private worship is forbidden to them 
a certain number of days in the year, and they are obliged to 
come and unite with the common congregation at the Holy 
Sacrifice, there to commune with the lowest and humblest of 
their brethren in Christ, though side by side with them kneel 
their own bondsmen. How wonderfully consistent is the church, 
even in matters which might seem to be of minor importance! 

Joy is love's first-born. “Quam bonum et quam jucundum, 
habitare fratres in unum!” If, then, this great joy is to be im- 
parted to the people, and the mission of the Christian Gospel of 
charity is to be fulfilled, then whatever tends to strengthen the 
unity of the faithful in their common congregational worship of 
God should be prized at its true worth, and every effort made 
to secure the means to this desirable end. Let them obey the 
call of the church to assemble in one place; let them sit, stand, 
and kneel as one; let their hearts be brought, by the preacher’s 
instruction, admonition, and fervent appeal, to beat in unison 
with the theme of the feast or the fast that is celebrated: all 
that is good, and not only good but necessary that the people 
may be kept in love of, and made happy in the exercise of, 
their religion. But if this means of spiritual joy is to be car- 
ried to its fullest application, then this congregational commu- 
nion must be cemented, elevated, and spiritualized by song. If 
it is to be said of our Catholic people with the Psalmist, “They 
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shall be inebriated with the plenty of thy house, and thou shalt 
make them drink of the torrent of thy delights,” then must the 
Gospel of congregational singing, the Gospel of Love’s highest 
expression and of the purest joy, be preached to them. I say, 
let it be preached. There is no doubt about its ready and fer- 
vent acceptance. 

One more word to him who reads. Looking abroad upon 
the many and vast fields of apostolic work, and deeply moved 
at the view of so much of urgent importance waiting to be ac- 
complished for God’s glory and the people’s happiness, may one 
not justly cry out with the Lord, “ The harvest indeed is great, 
but the laborers are few!” What a glorious and consoling 
apostolate is here for many a true evangelist! What abundant 
fruits await the hands of those who love God with more than a 
common love and are yearning to do something for him. How 
many such there are blessed by him with musical gifts’ who 
might thus show a little gratitude in return for what has added 
joy upon joy to their own lives, and intensified their apprecia- 
tion of the loveliness and charm of all things human and divine. 
I speak not only of priests, but of laymen endowed with this 
talent. Surely there is a work here to arouse the deepest inter- 
est in generous minds. May my readers pray the Lord to 
send such laborers into his harvest, so fully ripe indeed that 
less than a dozen of such apostles of song, giving their whole 
energies to its ingathering, might live to fill the churches of the 
land with song and the hearts of the people with divinest joy. 
Enviable priesthood consecrated to offer so sweet a sacrifice! 
The prophetic Singer of the old and new Israel surely saw the 
elect ones for such an oblation when he sang: ‘ Circuivi et im- 
molavi in tabernaculo ejus hostiam vociferationis; Cantabo, et 
psalmum dicam domino!”—I have gone about and have offered 
in his tabernacle the sacrifice of vociferation; I will sing and 


intone a psalm to the Lord. 
° ALFRED YOUNG. 








STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


STORY OF A CONVERSION. 


I wAS born in a little village in the State of New Hamp- 
shire, and, like many another Yankee girl, was brought up with 
a deep love for the religion of my mother, and an intense con- 
tempt for the Church of Rome. 

I became an Anglican sister in one of their communities, 
and after years of doubt I have at last found peace and rest in 
the old ship of Peter. 

There are many in the Anglican communities of “sisters” 
who are from time to time drawn to the Catholic Church, but 
are misled and frightened by false guides, so that the grace 
passes away with no result. Perhaps, could it ever reach them, 
the experience of one more happily circumstanced might be 
helpful. 

I had been some five years an Anglican sister when I re- 
ceived a great shock from the conversion of my only brother, a y 
“Cowley, father,” to the Catholic Church. He was, unfortu- 
nately, in England. I could not see him, and I was only per- 
mitted to see his letters on condition they contained no word 
of controversy. 

I could not believe, as I was told, that he had. gone wilfully 
astray. I was sure his intention was to please God, however 
mistaken he might be. 1 asked to read up the question on both 
sides, but was refused on the ground that Roman books were a 
tissue of lies and misquotations. I remember many discussions 
with a dear young friend, who was vainly searching for light 
like myself. We decided there was no way of finding out 
the truth. We were referred to the Holy Scriptures, and to 
the primitive church for the only infallible authority. We knew 
that every one reached a different result from a perusal of the 
Bible, and if the translations from the fathers were so false as 
we had been told, it would be necessary to read them in the 
original to use their authority. “We had better give up the 
problem as impossible to solve,” we said. 

I was at the same time startled by the question carelessly 
put by a young Episcopal minister who was of the “ Broad 
Church” persuasion. I was then very much absorbed in ritual- 
ism, and was asserting my opinion in the positive way of that 
positive sect. He smiled, and quietly asked, “What is your 
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authority?’’ What, indeed, was my authority for anything? I 
was brought up against a stone wall with no way of escape. 

I went with my puzzles and doubts to one who was most 
justly revered and beloved by all who knew him, and the infalli- 
ble authority to his sisters. A Protestant lady once said the 
sisters firmly believe in the infallibility of the pope, but they 
make the mistake of thinking the pope is Dr. —— 

He frankly told me that he had had at one time a great 
attraction to the Catholic Church, and now never allowed him- 
self to open a book of controversy lest his peace should be de- 
stroyed. This should have convinced me; but so desirous was I 
not to be convinced that I decided to do likewise, and only too 
soon succeeded in chasing all troublesome doubts away. 

Now see the unconscious influence of this man’s interior 
convictions. Among those he called his spiritual children there 
are living now a Jesuit father, a contemplative of the order 
of the Precious Blood, a Sister of Charity, and a Sister of Mercy. 
Verily there was truth in the bitter remark of one of the mem- 
bers of that most divided of all the Protestant sects: “The 
church of is nothing more than a gateway to Rome.” 

Ten years later I was working in the sisters’ hospital, and 
was very happy. The superior made the remark, that “for once 
she had put the round woman in the round hole.” And I said 
to a friend that “the only doubt I had as to whether I was 
on the right road to heaven was, that there was no cross.” I 
mention this because it is always said of a convert that it was 
dissatisfaction, restlessness, etc., which was the ruling motive. 
My brother had joined the Society of Jesus in England at the 
time of his conversion. He had just been ordained. His old 
father had a great desire to see his only son again. We feared 
he might be sent away on a foreign mission. So I said: “Father, 
let us go over to Scotland this summer, in my vacation, and see 
——.” He readily consented, but I had to obtain leave from 
my superior. I was very desirous to go, but perfectly satisfied 
with my position and no longer troubled with doubts. I was 
little given to prayer, but this time prayed most earnestly that 
I might obtain my superior’s consent. I went up to see her 
with a doubtful heart, and to my surprise gained the consent 
not only to go, but also to hear my brother preach should oc- 
casion serve. 

I will not tire your patience with an account of our delight- 
ful visit in thet bonny land. I was all ready to meet with 
“Jesuit wiles’ and to resent any attempt at conversion, but 
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no such attempt was made. My brother simply devoted himself 
to our enjoyment, and said no word on the subject of religion; 
but he will forgive me, if I say his humility and charity were 
too evident not to be seen even by Protestant eyes. 

One Saturday, in Edinburgh, he told us he would preach the 
next day, and we went to hear him. His sermon was before 
the Society of St. Vincent de Paul. Just touching on the saint’s 
love for the poor, he went directly off on the marks of the true 
church, adding the two given to St. John the Baptist—the 
church of the poor and of miracles. 

I listened first with astonishment, and then in almost anger 
and growing hopelessness. It was the first time Catholic truth 
had been presented to me. “One, holy, Catholic, Apostolic ”— 
had I not been saying this Sunday after Sunday ever since I 
could remember anything, never stopping to give the meaning 
any thought? Slowly and most unwillingly was the conviction 
forced upon me. I managed to put it away until I came back 
to the hospital. There, in the quiet of the wards and the chapel, 
I could do so no longer. There was a long and fierce struggle, 
but at last there came a day when I could say, Lord, if this 
be true I am willing to believe. After this I seemed to be 
carried along without any volition on my part. 

The only Catholic I knew was a Sister of Charity, a convert. 
I will go and see her, I thought. I will ask her if she has ever 
repented the step she has taken. I shall know the truth from 
her face, even if she will not tell me. 

She was praying in chapel, so she told me afterwards, and 
complaining to our Lord that he gave her so little to do for 
souls. As she came out she was met by the sister-servant, who 
said: “Here is a soul who needs your help, I think.” I went 
to see her and put my question solemnly, and was quite unpre- 
pared for the burst of merry laughter which followed it, at the 
absurdity of the idea. 

Well, the dear sister took me in hand, and did not leave 
me until I was received. I remember, while the struggle of my 
passage to the light was going on, a prayer which was con- 
stantly in my heart: “O send out thy light and thy truth, that 
they may lead me and bring me into thy Holy Hill and to thy 
dwelling.” 

When I opened my new missal to assist at Mass the first 
thing that met my eyes was: “Send forth thy light and thy 
truth; they have conducted me and brought me unto thy Holy 
Mount and unto thy Tabernacles.” 
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THE most important event in the past year affecting labor 
questions was the publication of the Encyclical of the Pope, by 
which the attitude of the church and the spirit in which these 
questions should be approached by Catholics has been deter- 
mined. The chief source of the Sovereign Pontiff’s joy at the 
Christmas of the past year was due to the success which has al- 
ready resulted from his efforts for the solution of these problems, 
and the enormous influence which the Encyclical has already ex- 
erted upon both employers and working-men. In referring to 
this the Holy Father took occasion to point out that the mere 
knowledge of the true solution was not sufficient—that it was 
necessary to carry true principles into practical effect. For other 
events worthy of note during the past year we should have to 
mention the successful strike of the omnibus men in London and 
Paris, the unsuccessful strikes of the railway men in Scotland 
and of the dock-workers in Cardiff. What, however, would be 
more worthy of note is the growing disinclination to the strike- 
policy, the turning to legislative action as a better means of 
amelioration, and the more complete organization of working- 
men which is being accomplished by the affiliation of trade 
unions among themselves. The year upon which we are enter- 
ing promises a further development of this movement, and as 
the general election will in all probability take place in Great 
Britain in the autumn, an opportunity will be afforded for work- 
ing-men to exert their political power in the choice of represen- 
tatives. It will be interesting to watch the effect upon the old 
political parties of their action. 


o~ 
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In Great Britain there has been no serious conflict between 
workmen and their employers since our last notes appeared; on 
the contrary, a salutary sense of the evils entailed by these con- 
tests seems to be strong on both sides. This may be due to the 
fact that the volume of trade has diminished and fears are felt 
that times of depression are imminent. But it is not to this 
alone that these good results are due. For undoubtedly a better 
feeling has spread between the opposed forces. This is shown 
by the formation of a large number of Conciliation Boards in 
various parts of the kingdom. Our readers may remember an 
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account given in these notes of the action at the close of 1889 
of the London Chamber of Commerce in this matter. Since that 
time no fewer than twenty-one boards, formed on lines closely 
resembling those of the London board, have been established in 
the principal business towns of England and Scotland, and many 
disputes between masters and men have been settled by their 
influence. 


-s 
e 





The movement in favor of the legal eight-hours day is still 
maintained by large numbers, perhaps even by the majority, of 
working-men, although it has been discountenanced, as we have 
already noticed, by the leaders of the Liberal party. Mr. Glad- 
stone himself, appealed to by a working-man, seems to look on it 
with little favor in view of its involving the imposition of legal 
penalties upon any workman who should work for more than 
eight hours a day. Mr. Gladstone doubts whether this would be 
patiently borne by the liberty-loving ‘British subject. The attain- 
ment of the same end by voluntary arrangement—the alternative 
method—has made a step forward. A large firm of engineers 
-have, spontaneously and proprio motu, granted an eight-hours 
day to their employees, provided a reduction of five per cent. in 
wages should be acceded to. This has been promptly accepted, 
and the experiment is being watched with considerable interest. 
Should it be a success it will lead to a wide extension in that 
branch of industry. 


» 
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The miners’ strike in the north of France, in which at one 
time there were nearly 40,000 engaged, resulted in another 
triumph of the method of arbitration. The employers, on the 
one hand, and their workmen on the other, consented to appoint 
six representatives on each side, and after two or three days’ de- 
liberations terms were agreed upon which, while not giving to 
either party all it demanded, were accepted by both, and so the 
strike, which had lasted for nearly four weeks, and which in some 
places had been marked by violence and conflicts with the mili- 
tary, was brought to a conclusion. The employers declared their 
desire that the Miners’ Relief and Pension Fund Bill should be 
passed as soon as possible, and pledged themselves to the accep- 
tance of all sacrifices that the law might entail. On the other 
hand, the miners recognized the impracticability of the eight- 
hours day, which had been one of the principal objects of the 
strike, and were satisfied with an improvement in wages. The 
most interesting feature of the strike was the putting to the test 
which it afforded of the promise made by the English miners at 
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the Miners’ Congress held in the spring of last year, that they 
would prevent the importation into France of English coal in 
the event of there being a strike either in France or Belgium. 
No sooner, however, had the strike commenced than the district 
was flooded with circulars from English coal merchants offering 
their coal in place of that which had been stopped. The excuse 
offered was that, as the orders for coal pass through so many in- 
termediaries, it was impossible for the English miners to carry 
out their proposal, except by means of a general stoppage of 
work, which would punish the innocent as well as the guilty. 
This shows the difficulties involved in the plans of interna- 
tional action on the part of working-men. 


oe 





Among the demands of the working-men a leading place is 
held by their claim for a more equal share of the profits pro- 
duced by their toil, and loud have been the complaints that 
capital grasps by far too large a portion. The fact that the cap- 
ital often belongs, although not always by any means, to one 
person, while the share apportioned to labor must be divided 
among a large number, accentuates the apparent inequality. 
Generally, also, it is taken for granted that there are always pro- 
fits to share, the fact being forgotten that in most trades periods 
of depression occur in which there are no profits to divide. 
This, in fact, is the rock upon which many profit-sharing schemes 
have been wrecked. The result of an important inquiry institut- 
ed by the English Board of Trade into the actual apportion- 
ment of the profits of various businesses between the capitalist 
and his workmen has recently been published, from which we 
give a few examples. Taking a farm, the total value of whose 
produce was £5,000, what would be the labor bill? The answers 
given were widely divergent. In ten cases the proportion of la- 
bor to produce was between twenty and twenty-five per cent.; in 
seven, between twenty-five and thirty per cent.; in ten, between 
thirty and forty per cent.; and in eight, over forty per cent.; the 
ratio in one case being 75.2 per cent. These figures refer to a 
year in which crops were bad or prices low. If we take the 
farmer’s accounts for periods of three to ten years, the wages 
bill would absorb of the £5,000 about £1,250 to £1,500. The 
other expenditure would leave to the farmer as profit about 
#100 to 41,000; sometimes, indeed, there would be a dead loss 
to him. 


4. 
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If we turn to coal-mining the figures published show that of 
the cost of production of coal fifty-five per cent. is for wages, 
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eight per cent. for royalties, twenty-five per cent. for miscel- 
laneous charges, leaving eleven or twelve per cent. as the profits 
of the owners or lessees in good years. Another set of figures 
shows that about one-half went for wages, leaving, after all 
charges had been paid, only 7.8 per cent. for the capitalist. More- 
over, since 1885 there appears to have been an increase of about 
twenty-eight per cent. in wages. In the iron and steel trade the 
labor bill accounts for about half the cost of production. Ex- 
perts, speaking from experience in times of low prices, put the 
share of the workman as high as fifty-two to sixty-four per cent. 
The returns furnished by fourteen companies show that for every 
£100 worth of pig-iron, £59 go in cost of materials, such as ore 
and coal, 410 in rent and miscellaneous charges, £23 in labor, 
leaving £6 to 47 profit. In ship-building the artificers take from 
one-third to two-thirds of the total outlay. In the cotton indus- 
try the préportion of wages to profits is various, and no very 
satisfactory returns were made. One firm confidentially stated 
that this proportion was as 2.37 to 1, the wages absorbing about 
two-thirds of the total value of the products. A fact brought 
out in the report is that wages are much more stable than 
profits in most of the trades examined. 


”~ 
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These statements are, we believe, trustworthy so far as they 
go. They do not, however, give a complete exposition of the 
matter, and it may well be that the capitalists most to blame, 
those who absorb an unjust proportion of the profits, are pre- 
cisely the ones who have failed to reveal the facts. But making 
all allowances, it would seem that the employers’ profits cannot 
fairly be said to be exorbitant. This view of the case is confirmed 
and illustrated by an interesting return which was published 
some little time ago by the Massachusetts Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics. This report deals with 10,013 factories in which were 
produced 69.21 per cent. of the total value of the manufactured 
products of the State. Of these 10,013 factories 762 made no 
profit. The average net profit for all the industries was 3.9 per 
cent. of the selling price of the goods, and was equivalent to 
4.83 per cent. on the capital invested. Taking each $100 of total 
cost as the unit, it was found that the stock, including raw or 
manufactured materials, came to $67.67, salaries $1.98, wages $25.- 
66, rent $0.64, insurance $0.38, freight $1.48, and the remainder 
in equipment, repair, and other expenses. Wages, therefore, on 
the average are more than a quarter of the total cost of produc- 
tion. In regard to selling price, it is found that in every $100 
stock or materials come to $58.91, wages $22.34, and the whole 
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to $87.05, leaving $12.95 excess of selling price over cost of pro- 
duction. This is the manufacturer’s gross profit on each $100 
selling price, and is equivalent to $16.01 per cent. on the capi- 
tal. Deducting from this gross profit five per cent. for interest 
on cash and credit capital, ten per cent. for depreciation in 
machinery and tools, and five per cent. for selling expenses, 
losses and bad debts, and 3.90 per cent. is left for the manu- 
facturer, or 4.83 per cent. on the capital invested. Many other 
interesting facts were brought to light by this investigation, for 
which we have no space; and any reader interested in these 
matters cannot do better than read the report for himself. 





The fidelity of Free Traders to their principles is being 
severely tested. New South Wales, the one colony of Great Bri- 
tain which has not hitherto adopted protection, seems on the 
point of ‘ defection from the free-trade policy to which she has 
so steadfastly adhered. France has denounced the commercial 
treaties which were favorable to moderate duties and is on the 
point of making a large increase all round. Even in Great Bri- 
tain there are members of Parliament whose seats are looked 
upon as safe on account of their advocacy of the principles of 
the Imperial Trade League. If we except Turkey, Great Britain 
is the only nation which is now in favor of free trade. There is 
some slight hope, however, that what cannot be secured directly 
may be brought about indirectly. The commercial treaties re- 
cently concluded between Austria-Hungary, Germany, Italy, Bel- 
gium, and Switzerland established between those countries a 
system of moderate duties, and as they cannot be altered for 
eleven years, they will be an obstacle to the advance of pro- 
tection. Germany in particular, by entering into this arrangement, 
departs from the policy of high tariff which was inaugurated 
by Prince Bismarck, and departs from it because it is generally 
recognized that it has not succeeded. In course of time it is 
hoped that other nations, Spain, Sweden, and the Balkan States, 
will enter this circle, and then the era of prohibitive tariffs, at 
all events, will close. How this will affect the nations left out- 
side remains to be seen. 


»~ 
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For there is no doubt that political motives have had not a 
little to do with the adoption of the new economic policy. The 
dominating states in the new Commercial Alliance are the three 
which make up the Triple Alliance, and it is hoped that the es- 
tablishment of identical commercial interests will consolidate 
more completely the more important political alliances. Nor can 
it be said that the powers which make up the Triple Alliance 
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are the aggressors. Commercial war was entered upon by France 
with Italy two or three years ago, and by her more recent de- 
nunciation of the treaties with other nations and the adoption of 
a higher tariff, France is making what the Zemps styles “an iron 
ring” around herself. In this action of France political motives 
had a large share. The outcome of all may be that Europe will 
be divided into two rival alliances, each of which will approxi- 
mate towards free trade within its own sphere while adopting 
towards all who are outside a high degree of protection. 





The Conference on Rural Reforms recently held in London 
is interesting both in itself and also as an illustration of English 
political methods. It was held under the auspices of the 
National Liberal Federation, of which Mr. Schnadhorst is the 
moving spirit. Consequently it was primarily a political assembly, 
held in furtherance of the Gladstonian campaign. Every delegate 
in attendance had been nominated by the local political associa- 
tion, and before he received his invitation the nomination was 
carefully scrutinized by the central General Purposes Committee. 
This detracts considerably from the title of the conference to 
represent without bias the opinions of the mass of rural laborers. 
However, it shows that the leaders of Mr. Gladstone’s forces are 
not doctrinaires dominated by cut-and-dried theories of their own 
devising, but men anxious to call into counsel some of the per- 
sons most deeply interested, and most likely to know the needs 
of their class and the remedies for the evils from which it suf- 
fers. In the list of delegates were found such descriptions as 
agricultural laborer, allotment holder, small farmer, cowman, 
herdsman, and rural postman, and there were also present the 
village carpenter, the village blacksmith, and the village shoe- 
maker. 


4— 
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What, in the opinion of these delegates, are the chief griev- 
ances of the rural population of England, and what are the 
remedies for their ills? The list of both the one and the other 
would be long; two things, however, were insisted upon with all but 
absolute unanimity. The tyranny of the parson formed the 
burden of every speech. “The unhappy parson’s sins were re- 
hearsed in every variety'of the English tongue. Suffolk sung 
them, Kent and Norfolk drawled them, Cornwall rehearsed them 
in sharp staccato.” That the Established Church had completely 
lost its hold upon these delegates was clear. The second point 
was a practical unanimity in favor of a land policy which should 
embrace the securing of land at a fair rent, land and cottages 
at a fixed tenure, and compensation for improvements. Only 
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one speaker declared for land-nationalization, and only two 
or three advocated peasant-proprietorship. “We don’t want the 
land for nothing,” said one fine yeoman, “but for a fair market 
rent.” ‘Good culture is penal” was the cry of several speakers. 
The establishment of parish councils, which, among other _ 
powers, should have the control of the schools, was a proposal 
which met with general acceptance. It is thought that the prac- 
tical outcome of the Conference will be the introduction of a 
new Local Government Act to establish village councils, and of 
a new Agricultural Holdings Act to secure for English laborers 
and farmers the three F’s. The project of giving state help for 
the purchase of holdings, which was advocated at the meeting of 
the Conservative Association held at Birmingham, does not ap- 
pear to have been discussed. 





The objection entertained by many temperance advocates to 
the Gothenburg Licensing System, by which the licenses for pub- 
lic houses are placed in the hands of a company and the profits 
over six per cent. made over to the town, has been obviated by 
the method adopted in many of the cities of the neighboring 
kingdom of Norway. The stumbling-block consisted in the fact 
that the system made the development of liquor-selling advan- 
tageous to the rate-payers, inasmuch as the greater the profits 
the less were the rates, and consequently rendered the authori- 
ties more willing to grant licenses. The cities of Norway, while 
preserving the main outlines of the Gothenburg plan, instead of 
devoting the surplus to the reduction of the public burdens, 
grant it to the funds of deserving charities, benevolent societies, 
and other objects which are entirely dependent upon the volun- 
tary support of the public. The smallest contribution from the 
rates to an institution disqualifies it for any participation in the 
funds springing from liquor-selling profits. The effect of this 
system, combined with the stringent regulation adopted in addi- 
tion, has been to deal to drunkenness in Norway a staggering 
blow, and to bring about an immense reduction in the consump- 
tion of spirits. Moreover the charitable institutions have greatly 
profited. 


»~ 
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While Mr. Chamberlain’s committee is elaborating the details 
of its scheme for old-age pensions, and has decided that such 
scheme must be voluntary, Mr. Charles Booth (no relation of the 
general of the Salvation Army) has given to the public a plan 
of his own for providing for the aged poor. Mr. Booth is per- 
haps the best authority on the actual state of the poor of -Lon- 
don. He has devoted his time and fortune to an elaborate in- 
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vestigation into the question, part of the results of which have 
seen the light in two volumes already published. Anything 
proposed by him is worthy of and will receive the most serious 
attention. And first of all with reference to the number for 
whom provision is to be made. Mr. Chamberlain estimated the 
number of paupers above the age of sixty-five at one-half of the to- 
tal population. Mr. Booth’s estimate is not quite so high, being 
forty in every hundred. This, however, is quite a large enough 
proportion of the population of the country to make the question 
one of national importance. 





The plan for dealing with this large population differs from 
Mr. Chamberlain’s in being compulsory. The money is to be 
found by taxation. At the age of sixty-five he would have every 
one in England and Wales enter on a pension of five shillings, 
or about one dollar, a week. To raise what seems so inadequate 
an amount the annual cost would be about seventeen millions of 
pounds, or eighty-five millions of dollars. What likelihood is 
there that the electors would consent to so large an increase of 
taxation as this would involve? To answer this question Mr. 
Booth divides the population into five classes: (1) the quite 
poor, 450 a year and less; (2) fair working-class position, £60 to 
£100 and over; (3) lower middle class, £150 to £200; (4) mid- 
dle class, £300 to £1,000; more or less wealthy, 41,000 and up- 
wards. With the first two classes (who include more than half 
the population, and who pay very little direct taxation) he 
thought the scheme would be popular, as providing at once for 
the aged, and as assisting to provide for their own old age. 
The middle class, he expected, would be much divided in 
opinion, and rather averse on the whole, and the upper middle 
and wealthy would look upon it with dread, and would need to 
be very fully convinced that the money would be well spent, 
that the scheme had elements of finality, and was not an attack 


on private property. 





The small sum of one dollar per week which would be the 
total benefit derived by each individual under the scheme has 
been fixed as, on the one hand, sufficient to make the friends of 
the aged willing and able to provide for them, and, on the other, 
not sufficient to discourage thrift. On the principle that “he 
who has wants more,” the certainty of this small sum being as- 
sured would lead (it is thought) working people to diligence in 
order thereby to add to it. The Friendly Societies, also, would 
find ample scope for themselves and their work in providing a 
more ample allowance. As every one, rich and poor, is to be en 
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titled to the pension on the attainment of the age of sixty-five, it 
is hoped, too, that self-respect will not be endangered, and that 
it will be free from the taint of pauperism which forms so great 
a blot on the present poor-law system. Such are the main out- 
lines of Mr. Booth’s scheme. Whether or not it stands any 
chance of being adopted, it is too soon to say. It has, however, 
met with wide-spread approval. 


> 
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From the projects of Mr. Charles Booth we pass to the 
achievements of Mr. William Booth, the general of the Salva- 
tion Army. The first report of the Social scheme, the practical 
inauguration of which was due to the book /x Darkest England, 
has just been issued. The amount raised in donations was 4103,- 
192. In addition to this the Salvation Army gave property worth 
£4,884, making a total of £106,135. Of this the city colony has 
absorbed £33,722, the farm colony 430,550, and to the over-the- 
sea colony £25,000 has been appropriated as a reserve fund. 
The latter has not yet been brought into active operation. For 
the farm colony 1,236 acres of land have been secured in the 
neighborhood of London, on which 210 men are now resident, 
and, although the weather has been bad, this colony has paid its 
working expenses within the small amount of £116. In the city 
there are now no less than 43 institutions, shelters, food depots, 
knitting and match factories and other shops worked as anti- 
sweating establishments. Some of these are self-supporting. 
2,500,000 meals have been supplied and 347,209 homeless people 
received. In the labor bureau 17,142 applications were dealt 
with. The cost of management for the year has been £17,000. 
The amount of the annual expenses when all the colonies are es- 
tablished is estimated at £30,000, and an appeal is made for this 
sum. For this work of General Booth in itself nothing but sym- 
pathy and admiration can be felt. The sympathy of Catholics, 
however, depends upon his fidelity to the principles to which he 
has pledged himself. One of these was that there would be no 
interference with the religious belief of those to whom he might 
give relief. If confidence can be placed in the statements of a 
writer in the Zzmes, this promise has not been kept. On the 
contrary every one in one of the shelters visited by the writer 
was forced to attend the religious services held by the Salvation 
Army. We hope this, if true, was a solitary and exceptional 
case, and that the general will secure from his subordinates the 
due execution of the engagements to which he has publicly com- 
mitted himself in his appeal for help. 
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_ THE late William Gifford Palgrave’s posthumous and unfin- 
ished Vision of Life* is, in the first place, very hard reading. 
In warp and woof the texture of his verse is as gorgeous and 
stiff with allusions as that of Milton, and so far-drawn and in- 
tricate are these at times, that even the faithful but anonymous 
editor, whose labor has been so necessary and in the main so 
thorough, has not always been able to unravel them. And, in 
the second place, though the dignified, and even stately, flow of 
Mr. Palgrave’s verse is almost unbroken, and very frequently 
most beautiful, yet whoever reads this book attentively will prob- 
ably be more interested in it as a revelation of its author’s per- 
- sonality than as a poem. 

That personality was admittedly noteworthy and strange. 
The second’ son of Sir Francis Palgrave, the historian, William 
Gifford Palgrave was born at Westminster in 1826. On leaving 
Oxford, where he won distinction in classics and mathematics, 
he adupted the army as a profession, but after a few years’ 
service quitted it to become a Roman Catholic and enter the 
Society of Jesus. He was received into the order at their house 
in the Presidency of Madras, and spent fifteen years in laboring 
to convert the Arabs, for whom he had early felt an especial 
attraction, under the banner of St. Ignatius. When their mission 
at Beyrout was temporarily suspended, at the time of the Druse 
persecution, Palgrave seems to have obtained the consent of his 
religious superiors to accept a commission from Napoleon III. to 
penetrate into Arabia and report on various matters in which 
the emperor was interested. He returned to Europe in 1863, 
and shortly after abandoned not only the Jesuits but the Chris- 
tian faith. Like many Englishmen who have lived much in the 
East, says the brief biographical sketch prefixed to the poem, 
he was penetrated by the strange fascination of India, Siam, and 
China; Japan, above all, mastering him awhile by the spell 
which, in different ways, she has laid upon many of his country- 
men. “Shintoism,”’ which Sir Edwin Arnold has recently 
affirmed to be a religion without a God, and which is a form 


* A Vision of Life. Semblance and Reality. By William Gifford Palgrave, sometime 
Scholar of Trinity College, Oxford, and Her Majesty’s Minister Resident in Uruguay. Lon- 
don and New York: Macmillan & Co. 
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of nature-worship, strongly appealed to his imagination, and 
while under its spell he planned his poem and apparently wrote 
more than half of it. In 1868 he married, and has left three 
sons behind him. Just twenty years later, near the close of 
1888, he died suddenly at Montevideo, leaving his work unfin- 
ished. He had been “duly and formally reconciled to Rome,” 
three years earlier, says his biographer, and ended his career 


“with an inward happiness and conviction long lost, in that 
Communion to the service of which his best days had been 
devoted.” 


Only the first book of his “Vision” is complete, and even 
that does not appear in its original integrity, the conscientious 
editor having excised “some few passages dealing with Reli- 
gion” because of his certainty that they would not have been 
inserted had Palgrave himself lived to issue it. He thinks it 
probable that in the main it would have been left as it now is, 
and then submitted “to the judgment of the Church, more 
Romano.” The tone of the poem, which in this and part of the 
second book breathes natural religion only, becomes distinctly 
Christian and Catholic in the third. A vision of St. Teresa, 


“. . , that loveliest Form, fountain and spring 
Of Carmel’s renovate streams,” 


and her revelations to the poet concerning the seventh heaven 
and who may reach it, and by what diverse ways, fills the penul- 
timate canto. The last is an invocation to Our Blessed Lord as 
God and Man. But neither of these is fully completed. 

The entire poem is modelled on that of Dante’s “ Vision,” to 
adopt Cary’s title for the Divine Comedy, save that it contem- 
plates no hell, but only progressive lustration for all who have 
failed, and not entirely by their own fault, of perfect cleansing 
here. The action passes in “the realm of those miscalled the 
dead,” to which the author is led by the ruling spirit of the 
star Canopus, who is also his own spiritual prototype, ruler, 
and brother. There he beholds the state of those who have at 
least had a not ignoble aim, who have served ambition, art, 
literature, religion, physical science, earthly love and, finally, “the 
Uranian love.” Thus Hannibal, Napoleon, Cromwell appear to 
him; the Egyptian and Grecian sculptors; the great Italian 
painters; Walter Scott; Dido and Helen, but not Cleopatra, 
who seems to be beyond ken, 
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“Where dateless years of gloom efface 

The life misused, 

There all whom ‘angered. love’s avenging wrath 
Has doomed to second death, the punishment 

Of wasted life, dark crime, and violate faith.” 









































It is curious, by the way, that the only exceptions to the 
final purification and preserved identity contemplated by this 
poem are such as this one and that of those unlucky dogs, the 
scientists, for whose ploddings in matter, to the exclusion of 
spirit, Palgrave seems to have felt all Bunyan’s contempt for the 
“Man with the muck-rake.” He condescends to sarcasm only 
once, and then when drawing the image of Science and her 
votaries : 


“ Shuddering I gazed and wondered much, for there 
Midmost that joyless night a woman’s shape, 
But queenly proud, as pampered harlots are, 
Enthroned I saw; o’er her large form a cape 
Broidered with strange device was thrown, whereon 
Were imaged worm and fish and bird and ape; 
Each interwoven and blent with each, that none 
Could last from first divide; a pedigree, 
Though old, unhonored; though divergent, one. 
Such was the robe, the 'proidery such; but she 
Stranger herself by far, nor to one form 
Constant, but various more than cloud or sea; 
Now, as when erst beheld, a shape difform 
From the high crag she frowned, with bat-like wings 
Shadowing the smoke-wreaths of th’ involving storm, 
And now with stateliest calm, that sceptred kings 
Might from afar revere, a virgin Queen, 
Greater than they, supreme o’er earthly things: 
And now with shameless front and flaunted sheen 
Of mimic pearl and gem, a harlot old, 
But clad in youth’s array, that Power was seen. 
And a great crowd of semblance manifold, 
Yet in one livery clad, her throne around, 
Clustered as trooping sheep in evening fold. 
While from all sides to music tuned a sound 
That reverence told and worship, to mid air 
Went up, like incense-mist from hallowed ground. 
Yet was no lord, no god, no ruler there 
In worship owned by these; nor other shrine 
Confessed, nor throne, nor rival, nor compeer. 
She only great, she glorious, she divine; 
And on her brow and on her vestment’s hem 
Science, her name, was writ, her empire’s sign.” 
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earth’s writhing worms”; or who “in the infinite night’s mag- 
nificence a clock-work saw, no more,” 































“Vanished in darkness lost; a leaden weight, 
Sunk in the fathomless ocean depths below. 
Such progress Science brings, such triumphs wait 
Her banner’s onward march, such guerdon prove, 
Who by her false-fires led, man’s birthright state 
From Nature’s scope divorce, from Nature’s Love.” 


Speaking of scientists recalls a curious story told by Mr. 
Henry Norman in his very interesting and instructive book * 
on Japan. He gives a striking description of the great earth- 
quake which annihilated Nagasaka and several other villages 
of northern Japan in 1888, and of whose ravages he was, in 
a sense, a personal witness. He came after it was all over, 
however, and the story to which we refer is that of the only 
disinterested eye-witness who escaped. The earthquake was 
caused by an explosion of steam which converted the Sho- 
Bandaisan mountain, something over five thousand feet high, 
into an ocean of boiling’ mud which overwhelmed thirty square 
miles of country. On the morning of this terrible calamity a 
peasant was cutting grass for fodder on a mountain opposite, 
when he heard the deafening explosion and saw the earth 
begin to bob up and down. Now it happened that on his 
way to work he had met a fox, and now knew that he had 
been bewitched by it—a common superstition of the Japanese 
peasant which here stood him in great stead. In unconscious 
imitation of Professor Huxley, who not long ago animadverted 
on the queer folly of St. Paul in allowing himself to be con- 
verted by a vision, instead of laying the “hallucination” to 
the account of a disordered stomach, the peasant quietly 
took out his pipe and sat down to watch the play out, 
doubtless greatly pleased that his courage was equal to all the 
deviltry got up by Master Reynard with the express purpose 
of deluding him. “He seated himself on a stone,” says Mr. 
Norman, “took out his pipe, and watched the whole eruption, 
knowing it to be only a subjective phenomenon!” 

Mr. Norman’s two chapters on the Arts and Crafts of Japan 
contain remarks worth pondering over by Western collectors of 
“old Satsuma” and other wares. Like every other traveller, he 
is enthusiastic about Japanese women. It is on them, he thinks, 
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* The Real Japan. Studies of Contemporary Japanese Manners, Morals, Administra- 
tion, and Politics. By Henry Norman. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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that the future of their country chiefly depends, and he is sure 
that future will be dreary, and “old Japan” vanish from the 
face of the earth, if they allow themselves to be persuaded into 
adopting European dress. In that case, he prophesies that 


“the stream of foreign visitors will turn aside from Japan. 
Instead of beauty there will be ashes—instead of a charm that 
the world cannot surpass, there will be the ugliness from which 
it apparently cannot escape.” 


He corrects some prevalent errors concerning the Japanese 
‘standards of morality while writing of its women, and those 
whose information has been supplied chiefly by Pierre Loti can- 
not do better than read Mr. Norman’s account of “The Yo- 
shiwari,” a difficult subject, but one here treated delicately. In 
his concluding chapters, “ Japan for the Japanese?” and “The 
Future of Japan,” notably in the former, Mr. Norman expresses 
himself forcibly concerning the humiliating attitude so long im- 
posed on Japan by the Foreign Treaty Powers, and goes into 
interesting details of the injustice which has made the interests 
-of a handful of foreigners paramount in importance to those of 
iforty millions of natives. 

The two novelettes * that make up the contents of “ Theodor 
Hertz-garten’s ” contribution to Cassell’s “ Unknown” library are 
more strange and peculiar than interesting. They are subjective 
to a degree that becomes wearisome, and that in spite of their 
undeniably charming style. Each of them might be described 
as a fantasia upon abnormality bordering on madness always, 
and at last plunging hopelessly into its gloomy depths. Both 
contain impressive passages: one instances, for example, the de- 
scription, beginning on page 5 of The Red-litten Windows, of the 
woman who, in a weird, unearthly fashion, does duty as heroine 
of the little tale. In Zhe Old River House, again, it is the de- 
scription of a young girl, or, rather, of her reflection in the 
polished wood of a pianoforte, with “sprays of flame-colored 
flowers, on a projecting bracket, casting a deep glow on the 
reflection of her -white gown,” which stands out most prominent- 
ly in one’s recollections of a couple of sketches—they are not 
more than that—on which an exceptional amount of real talent 
has been expended. 

The “free translation”+ made by R. N. Bain from Maurus 


* Through the Red-litten Windows, and The Old River House. By Theodor Hertz-gar- 


ten. New York: Cassell Publishing Company. 
+ Pretty Michal. A free translation of Maurus Jékai’s Romance, ‘‘ A Szép Mikhdl.” By 


R. N. Bain. Cassell Publishing Co. 
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Jokai’s Hungarian romance, A Sz¢p Mikhdl, is an extremely ro- 
bust and vigorous specimen of story-telling. In certain ways it, 
is strongly reminiscent of Charles Reade’s best novel, Zhe Clots- 
ter and the Hearth. While neither time, characters, nor senti- 
ment are to be called modern, yet they are by no means unpleas- 
antly antiquated. The author strikes the note of human nature 
harder than that of accidental peculiarities. Hence the witch, 
the headsmen, the Rev. Professor David Fréhlich and his pretty 
daughter, who is brought up without any intercourse with her 
own sex on much the same plan as that advocated by Mr. Be- 
sant in those delightful stories, “The Golden Butterfly” and 
“ My Little Girl "—and with much the same results, by the way— 
the robber bands with their redoubtable chiefs, the stirring ad- 
ventures and “hair-breadth ’scapes” of Valentine Kalondai and 
his trusty friend Simplex, bizarre as they would seem under less 
skilful handling, take their place in just perspective, lose their 
strangeness, and enchain the reader till the whole long tale is 
told. 

Mr. Grant Allen’s Duchess of Powysland* is also a novel that 
will be sure to entertain many readers. The women in it, al- 
beit one of them is an accomplished burglaress, are all treated 
with that deference and kindly appreciation of what is feminine 
which seems to belong to Mr. Allen’s theories of the sex. Poor 
little Woodbine Weatherly, sacrificed to that Moloch, Girton 
College, her “Intellectual Graces” and moral charms cultivated 
to the highest pitch, but her physical stamina so lowered that 
child-bearing proves beyond her strength, is one of his more 
pleasing variations on his well-worn theme. The men, on the 
other hand, with the possible exception of the two Harrisons, 
are weak enough and more than bad enough to do duty in a 
woman’s novel. The story, however, is an interesting one, and 
not calculated to harm anybody. 

A very admirable tale+ is Sacher Masoch’s New /ob. How 
true the report is which claims this author as a Jew in faith 
we do not know. The translator’s preface says that his admir- 
ers praise him “as an enthusiastic illustrator of Schopenhauer’s 
philossphy,” but that he himself denies the charge and “ modest- 
ly proclaims that he tries to represent life as he sees it.” If he 
be really a Jew, one must needs believe that he has read him- 


* The Duchess of Powysland, By Grant Allen. Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 
+ The New Job, Translated by Harriet Lieber Cohen. New York: Cassell Publishing 
Company. 
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self aright, and actually does possess the faculty of seeing what 
lies before him in its true light. He has, at all events, in the 
character of the Galician peasant, Théophil Pisarenko, painted an 
ideal Christian hero—a hero in that hard case where endurance, 
patience, loving resignation to evils which come almost solely 
from the wickedness and cruelty of other men, are the only 
weapons which God allows His soldier by way of equipment. 
As the pastor of Zablotow very truly describes him: 


“Pisarenko is a sage in his way, an Old Testament patri- 
arch, a Greek philosopher, a boyar in the time of Ivan the 
Terrible, a man who has suffered everything that a man can suf- 
fer, without complaint, I may even say with cheerfulness and an 
unshaken trust in the Lord.” 


Théophil’s troubles begin at his birth, when his father breaks 
the ice in a brook running behind the house in order to im- 
merse the child in it. “He is born to suffer,” says Luka to 
the mother, who feebly protests, ‘‘and he must learn betimes to 
harden himself.” On that first day, also, he is carried to the 
parish church to be baptized. The christening party afterwards 
repairs to the tavern kept by a Jew, Wolf Abeles, who reap- 
pears from time to time in most of the hard places where the 
“New Job” is tried. There all of them, except the mother, be- 
come intoxicated, the baby is lost on the way home, though he 
is soon found sleeping quietly in the snow. A pretty scene ends 
the first chapter, which is called “Children and Wolves.” Thé- 
ophil, whose story progresses fast, has already begun to reflect 
on the strange ways of a world in which the lord of the manor 
may turn the children of his peasants out of a school-house and 
set the master to training his dogs instead, and sell the keys of 
the parish church to a Jew, so that 


“each Sunday Wolf Abeles should bargain with the peasants for 
their souls’ salvation until he had raised the sum in copper gro- 
schen which he demanded for the house of God.” 


He has begun to serve at Mass, moreover, and is so dexterous 
and modest that he is usually selected in place of the other 
boys for this duty. And so it happens that on one gloomy 
winter morning he goes with the priest out into the country to 
aid him in administering the last Sacraments to a dying forester. 
On their way a pack of hungry wolves meets the little proces- 
sion, Théophil, in red gown and white surplice, marching in ad- 
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vance with the bell, while the pastor follows with the Host, 
both bareheaded and in haste. 


“ «Those are wolves,’ said the priest quietly, beginning to 
pray; ‘entrust your soul to God.’ 

“They gave themselves up for lost. A whole troop of these 
starved beasts of prey came slowly toward them. The brave boy 
crossed himself, and then began ringing the bell with all his 
strength, as though proclaiming to universal nature: ‘Here is 
the Body of the Lord; make way for His servants!’ And, in 
truth, the wolves pressed back, and as the two walked coura- 
geously forward, they followed slowly with lowered heads. It was 
a strange procession; the boy in advance with the bell, the 
priest with the Body of the Lord, and behind them the wild 
beasts of the forest, moving solemnly and noiselessly. So they 
came to the dying man.” 


There is the subject for a great picture in that! To our no. 
tion, no Jew save a transformed one could have written either 
this chapter or that called “ Joadan,” in which Théophil, after a 
successful struggle with his love for a Jewish girl, finally yields 
to her protest that she has never reviled the Messiah, and begins 
to instruct her beneath a wayside crucifix. 


“ «Why should I revile him?’ said the Jewess. ‘If He who 
hangs here on the cross is the Redeemer of the world, then He 
is my Redeemer as well.’ 

“ «How can He save your soul if you do not acknowledge 
Him?’ 

“How can I acknowledge Him?’ replied Joadan softly. 
‘Who has taught me? Was I not born a Jewess according to 
the will of God? But it is not His will that you should hate 
me. If your belief is the true one, then teach it to me; show me 
the way of salvation; save my soul.’” 


Nor does this chapter, with its touching summary of Théo- 
phil’s teaching and its account of Wolf Abeles’ wrath when his 
daughter tells him she means to be a Christian, stand alone. 
The succeeding one, “ At the Black Stone,” narrates in powerful 
and sympathetic strokes the baptism administered by her lover 
to the dying girl, done to a cruel death by her Jewish kinsfolk 
in punishment of her apostasy. It is curious that two recent 
novels of East Galician life so strong as this one and Karl Emil 
Franzos’s judith Trachtenberg should take up in such opposite 
ways the vexed question.of the intermarriage of Jews and Chris- 
tians. 

A book* very admirably fitted to attain its purpose—its pur- 


* How to Get On. By Rev. Bernard Feeney. New York: Benziger Bros. 
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pose being admirable likewise—is the Rev. Bernard Feeney’s vol- 
ume entitled How to Get On. We are glad to see it already in 
a third edition and hope it may multiply to many more. Its 
idea is an eminently practical one, and so is the ideal it holds 
up before our young people. The author believes, and not with- 
out great reason, that “a life guided exclusively by spiritual or 
supernatural motives looks appalling, if not unreal, to the gener- 
ality of Catholics.” But as it is this “generality” which it is 
necessary to reach, because it is always on the rank and file of 
an army that the heavy work comes, and it, too, that scores the 
grand maiority of “killed, wounded, and missing,” the question 
suggested itself whether it would not be extremely useful to try 
to “impress on them merely human motives for restraining their 
passions—for keeping temperate, pure, honest, truthful?” On this 
plan the ‘chapters composing the work under consideration have 
been written. It is not only the plan which is good, but the execu- 
tion matches it marvellously well. Plain, lucid, attractive in style, 
profoundly Christian though following that old plan which cer- 
tain doctors of the church, and notably St. Augustine, illustrate 
by quoting that “the elder shall serve the younger”; that is, that 
nature must precede grace, just as the Old Law came before the 
New, making a solid foundation for it, the author has produced 
a work whose initial merit is that it will not begin by repelling 
the very classes it aims to attract. 

A very good little hand-book* which, though not entirely 
without faults, it would be well for every Catholic family to 
have in the house, and which might also be used with advan- 
tage in parochial and Sunday-schools as a valuable adjunct to the 
catechism, is called Zhe Correct Thing for Catholics. In their 
different lines, this brief summary of what should be known and 
done, and what omitted, by Catholics is as essential as the 
multiplication-table to ordinary business. Chapter by chapter it 
ought to be committed to memory by our children, and studied 
too by most of their elders. The behavior of the younger por- 
tion of our congregations at the Sunday Masses and evening de- 
votions, as well as on the street, in the horse-cars, at home and 
elsewhere, could hardly fail to be benefited by making this book 
—so far as we know it has no equivalent at present—an obliga- 
tory part of their school training; and that because it does not 
so much aim at giving more or less abstract information on vital 


* The Correct Thing for Catholics. By Lelia Hardin Bugg. New York: Benziger 
Brothers. 
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points essential to decorum, decency, reverence, and devotion, 
as at directing intelligent action. 

Mr. Middleton’s studies * have been carefully made and are 
interesting reading. They are objective, as “studies” in this 
line of course ought to be, but as they very often are not. 
They comprise the “ Not Unusual Girl,’ who falls in love with 
a theological student, who does not return her love and perhaps 
does not suspect it; the “Literary Girl,’ whose quickening “ dis- 
appointment ” and consequent success in fiction have also to do 
with a flirtatious curate; the “Shop Girl,” who makes a success 
at Macy’s and elsewhere by respecting herself and attending to 
her business, and finally marries well and happily; the “ Stage 
Girl,” who points a moral; the “Summer Girl”; the “Wayward 
Girl,” who also holds a beacon for the unwary; and finally, the 
pleasantest of them all, the “ Marriageable Girl.” 

There is a good deal of sameness about Mr. Stephen Fiske’s 
Holiday Stories,+ and yet they are all pleasantly told, and with 
one exception, “ The American Ghost,” entirely free from any 
matter that could with any fairness be called objectionable. 
“Paddy from Cork,” with its easy reference to old New York 
Bohemians belonging to a generation pretty much below the sod 
at present, reads like a transcript from real life. 





I.—A HISTORY OF THE POPES.{ 


Those among our readers who are familiar with German litera- 
ture will not require to be informed of the great success which 
has attended the publication of Dr. Pastor’s Lives of the Popes 
in Germany, and they will rejoice that Father Antrobus has, by 
the translation carried out under his supervision, put it within the 
power of the English reader to study a work which throws new 
light upon this subject. For through the liberal policy of Leo 
XIII. the secret archives of the Vatican have been thrown open 
to scholars, and sources of information never before accessible 
can now be freely drawn upon. Of this privilege Dr. Pastor has 
availed himself. Moreover he has ransacked the libraries of 
Italy, France, and Germany, and has not neglected the more or- 


* A Study in Girls. By Edmund Smith Middleton. New York: G. W. Dillingham. 

+ Holiday Stories. By Stephen Fiske. Boston: Benj. R. Tucker. 

} The History of the Popes from the Close of the Middle Ages. From the German of Dr. 
Ludwig Pastor, Professor of History in the University of Innsbruck. Vols. I., II. London: 
John Hodges; New York: Benziger Brothers. 
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dinary sources of information, as is shown by the list of books 
more frequently quoted in the two volumes under notice and which 
fills no less than thirty-five pages. 

By means of an Introduction which treats of the literary 
renaissance in Italy, and of the attitude of the church towards 
it, and of a Retrospective View of the history of the popes from 
the beginning of the exile at Avignon to the end of the Great 
Schism, the author prefaces the main subject of his work—the 
popes of modern times. This period is made to begin with the 
pontificate of Martin V. The portion of the work so far trans- 
lated carries the history to the, death of Calixtus III., in 1458. 
Whether the remainder of the work is to be rendered accessible 
to English readers depends upon the reception accorded to the 
part now published. If we may judge from the notices which 
have appeared in literary journals there is good reason to hope 
that this result will be realized. Catholics, however, should not 
be behindhand in contributing to the success of this enterprise. 
It is deeply to be regretted that so many Catholic works of 
world-wide reputation should be unknown and unread on account 
of our apathy and indifference. 

It is impossible, of course, within the limits of a book notice 
adequately to review the present work. We may, however, indi- 
cate its special character by saying that the end rigidly held in 
view by Dr. Pastor has been to lay before the world the abso- 
lute historical truth without fear or favor, and to narrate the 
sins, errors, and mistakes of popes in the same way as Holy 
Scripture narrates the sins and faults of David and Jacob. In 
so doing the author is but carrying out the instructions given by 
Leo XIII. to the cardinals to whom he entrusted the publica- 
tion of historical matters contained in the Vatican archives. It 
is only to works written in this spirit that the world will pay 
serious attention. To special pleaders and partisan writers it 
gives no heed. That he is not one of these is the main cause 
of the success of Dr. Pastor’s book, and renders it of special 
value. 


2.—AN ANCIENT VETERAN.* 


This book, as the title shows, is not a mere monograph of 
the archeological glory of the metropolis of America; it is also 
* The New York Obelisk, Cleopatra’s Needle. With a preliminary Sketch of the His- 


tory, erection, uses, and signification of Obelisks. By Charles E. Moldenke, A.M., Ph.D. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & Co. 
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a whole treatise on the obelisks, something like a very condensed 
résumé of the great work published about a century ago by the 
famous Zoéga. It is even more than that, for it contains in the 
last chapter a kind of appendix; some very valuable contribu- 
tions on the geographical divisions and all the chief cities - of 
both lower and upper Egypt; also a glossary of names and 
terms occurring in this book and pertaining to Egyptological sub- 
jects, including a good list of the Egyptian dynasties, and a short 
outline of the chief chronological systems; and, finally, a glossary 
of the numerous hieroglyphs contained in the work, together with 
their pronunciation and determinative value. In a word, one can 
take this book without knowing anything about Egypt, read it 
with pleasure, without any difficulty, and feel a beginning of a 
vocation for Egyptology before having turned the last leaf. We 
must add that the text is interspersed with fine vignettes, photo- 
types, and zincographs, which make the book more interesting 
and enhance its scientific value. 

Such a work, heartily welcome everywhere, will be received 
with special favor by Americans, who will undoubtedly feel proud 
that one of them has been able to pay such a noble tribute of 
honor to the archzological treasure they justly boast of. We all 
enjoy a few moments of talk with an ancient veteran telling us of 
the great old times before we were born. This is the case with 
the Cleopatra’s Needle. It will tell us many a tale of the past 
when Thothmes III. erected it with pomp and festivities, when Ram- 
ses II. engraved his name upon it, and the lawgiver Moses, the Is- 
raelite, played and studied in sight of it; how it escaped the fury 
of the demoniac ravager Cambyses, was transported by the Ro- 
mans to Alexandria, escaped Mohammedan fanaticism, and was 
at last conveyed as a precious prize from its sunny home to our 
fitful climate. Here it was that it grew old in spite of its Ameri- 
can coat of paraffine, a poor protection indeed from bleak winds 
and rains, and winter’s ice and snow, for one who has to stand 
day and night in the Central Park. “It has lived its longest 
time on earth, and at the advanced age of thirty-four centuries 
it must decline until it will totter and fall. Then, having so long 
symbolized the Rising Sun in all its beauty, and having greeted 
its glorious advent with every dawn and break of day, the Setting 
Sun will shroud it for the last time in its light, but the new Sun 
of Morning will seek its old friend in vain. It will fade away, 
but its memory will last much longer than inscriptions on stone, 
which must perish sooner or later.” Let us therefore, children 
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of a new era, go to this noble veteran and learn from him the 
greatness of his authors. 


3.—THE BALTIMORE CATECHISM EXPLAINED.* 


It is not too much to say that this neat, attractive little vol- 
ume is the best and most practical manual of catechetical in- 
struction that we have in this country. It is based upon the 
Catechism of the Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. As that 
catechism is the standard one now in use in our schools, the 
great usefulness of such a clear and satisfactory commentary 
thereon, familiar in style and at the same time thoroughly scien- 
tific in treatment, becomes at once apparent. Heretofore teach- 
ers in our Sunday-schools have been obliged to seek material for 
illustration and explanation of the Baltimore Catechism in other 
manuals, like De Harbe’s, the Catechumen, etc.—works which, 
while excellent in themselves, had little in common, in style or 
arrangement, with the particular matter to be explained. Here 
the questions and answers zfsissimis verbis in the Baltimore Cate- 
chism are made the text, and the necessary commentary follows 
at once in its proper order and place. 

We know of nothing better than this little work for the use 
of Sunday-school teachers, for class use in more advanced grades, 
for private study by those who need to “brush up” their relig- 
ous knowledge a little, and for the preparatory instruction of 
converts. 

Father Kinkead has performed his task admirably. We are 
sure that his book will be gratefully appreciated by all those 
engaged in the work of preaching or teaching our holy faith in 
this land. 


4.—A BOOK OF PIETY.+ 


Any book that suggests to a confessor words of advice and 
consolation for a penitent in trials, under difficulties, and in 
affliction must have its value. And so the little book before 
us has its value. To the general reader it may suggest the very 
same thought that a confessor would place before him. The 
translator in the preface says: “Upon the assumption that its 


* An Explanation of the Baltimore Catechism of Christian Doctrine. By Rev. Thomas 
L. Kinkead. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: Benziger Bros. 

+ The Will of God in Trials, Difficulties, and Affictions, By J. Hillegeer, S.J. Trans- 
lated from the German. Baltimore: John Murphy & Co. 
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readers are Christians, it will be noted especially that the author 
constantly makes his appeal to reason based upon funda- 
menta! Christian truths, rather than to sentiment. He there- 
fore finds comfort for tried souls in the reasonable act as de- 
duced from the truths of revelation. This treatment rules 
out religious sentimentalism and presents Christian _ intelli- 
gence; it avoids religious effeminacy and exhibits intelligent re- 
ligious courage. In other words, in this brief volume, the Soldier 
of the Cross is held up for imitation,” But it is a difficult thing 
always to act as a soldier; it is a rare thing always to be brave 
in the warfare of Christian life. Most of us need sentiment, if 
you so please to term it, need consolation and encouragement. 
There is a chapter at page 115 entitled ‘Comfort for the 
Poor.” We turned to it hoping to find some new words of 
consolation for those whose bitter trial is poverty. The poor 
need indeed be so/diers to find any consolation there. But the 
book has other and good things in it. 


5.—LIGHT IN DARKNESS.* 


This book is a guide to assist young people in deciding their 
vocation to a religious life, if they have been so favored by 
Heaven. The great saints, St. Thomas and St. Alphonsus Li- 
guori, whose counsels are given on the subject, are sure guides. 
They address pastors of souls, parents whose children desire to 
become religious, and, chiefly, those whom it concerns to become 
religious. 

The book appeals directly to the hearts of those whose want 
of generosity, or lack of faith, may be the cause of their 
opposition in an affair of such grave importance to souls, and 
can be recommended as such by those in charge of youth. 


* Guiding Star. 





Philadelphia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 
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415 WEST FIFTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 


THE Convention of the Apostolate of the Press held at 
Columbus Hall, New York City, January 6 and 7, brought to- 
gether from places widely separated many Catholic authors and 
patrons of Catholic literature. Whatever good desires for the 
apostolic work of the press they may have had before the Con- 
vention, were intensified by what they heard and saw on that 
occasion. To all who attended the meetings it was evident that 
the topics under consideration were intelligently discussed by 
men and women who represent the best thoughts concerning the 
work waiting to be done by the Apostolate of the Catholic laity 
through the medium of the press. 


* * * 


Catholic Reading Circles were well represented at the Con- 
vention. Miss Josephine Lewis read the following paper, showing 
the scope of the work undertaken for the diffusion of good 
literature by the Columbian Reading Union: 


“In the pages of THE CATHOLIC WORLD an extensive series of 
letters have been published, beginning December, 1888, suggest- 
ing ways and means of diffusing Catholic literature, and bringing 
into prominence the works of Catholic writers, with a view to 
securing a larger representation of their books on the shelves of 
public libraries. So great was the demand for information on 
these topics that it was found advisable to establish, under the 
supervision of the Paulist Fathers, the Columbian Reading Union 
as a central organization in New York City to co-operate with 
those in charge of parochial and public libraries, and the mana- 
gers of Reading Circles. All societies of this kind derive mutual 
benefit by the interchange of opinion and suggestion, encour- 
aged and made profitable through the influence of a central 
body. 

“The advantages of such an organization are becoming more 
and more evident to those who have given any thought to the 
study of the Catholic book trade. Much judgment is required 
in preparing suitable lists of books for different readers. The 
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young ladies who have been graduated from convent schools and 
academies or other institutions need books specially adapted to 
their plans for self-improvement. That large and intelligent class 
working in’ stores, factories, and in domestic service, enjoying 
less leisure, have a claim which should also be cheerfully recog- 
nized. In preparing lists for the latter due allowance must be 
made for their range of thought and limited opportunities for 
reading. 

“With regard to young men, there are peculiar dangers aris- 
ing from daily contact with the great tide of indifferentism and 
unbelief to which they are exposed. Valuable aid can be ren- 
dered to them by judicious guidance in the selection of books 
that deal with subjects in which they are or ought to be most 
interested. 

“There is likewise a vast domain of juvenile literature to be 
classified to meet the constant demands of educational institu- 
tions and of parents who rightly exercise a vigilant supervision 
over the reading matter supplied to their children. 

“It is evident at a glance that individual effort is not ade- 
quate to meet all these wants. To arrange guide-lists for the 
various classes of readers, some fully and others only partially 
educated, male and female, the leisured and the working classes, 
is a task of great magnitude. Responsible persons, such as pro- 
fessional teachers of literature, directors of libraries, qualified 
ladies and gentlemen, can do inestimable good to thousands of 
readers by employing their special acquirements in this direction. 
Lists of books arranged in this way and offered gratuitously can 
be endorsed and sent to all parts of the United States and 
Canada. So far as funds permit, these book-lists will be sent to 
educational institutions. By making special terms with publish- 
ers the Columbian Reading Union can become a useful auxiliary 
to the Catholic reading public. The facilities which it can ob- 
tain will save time, trouble, and expense in the purchase of 
books, facilities urgently needed by those who live in the small 
towns and the rural districts, and never have a chance to see 
the large book-stores. 

“The documents already printed and circulated by the Col- 
umbian Reading Union are: 

“(1) List of Historical Novels, prepared by the New York 
Cathedral Library Reading Circle, which contains forty standard 
works by Catholic authors; 

“(2) List of Stories for Young Readers, prepared by the 
Ozanam Reading Circle, organized in St. Paul’s parish, New 
York City. This list contains fifty of the best books for the 
young printed by Catholic publishers; 

“(3) List of Books Relating to the Catholic Church in the 
United States, prepared by the Alumnz Association of the 
Holy Angels Academy, Buffalo, N. Y. In this list thirty-nine 
of the most reliable works are mentioned ; 

“(4) The writings of Brother Azarias, with a reference list and 
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critical notices of his essays and papers published in various 
magazines during the past twenty years ; 

“(5) The writings of Miss Eliza Allen Starr, with press opin- 
ions, showing the high estimate formed by competent critics of 
her life-long studies in Christian Art ; 

“(6) List of Historical Books on the Famous Women of the 
French Court, by a Catholic author, M. Imbert de Saint-Amand, 
who has won distinction on both sides of the Atlantic by por- 
traying the chief actors of a most memorable epoch of modern 
history. The publishers of these books are Messrs. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons; ; 

“(7) A List of Books for the Young, selected from the cata- 
logue of Messrs. Charles Scribner’s Sons. In this list the Catho- 
lic authors are given a prominent place, and Jules Verne, the 
prince of story-tellers, is the first on the list. By special ar- 
rangement with the Scribners a liberal discount of twenty per 
cent. on single volumes, and a larger discount on the complete 
works of different authors, has been secured for every one using 
the order blank supplied by the Columbian Reading Union. 

“This brief synopsis of the work performed by the Colum- 
bian Reading Union will be acceptable to its members and well- 
wishers. The members have each sent one dollar to give sub- 
stantial encouragement to the movement. Without the financial 
aid thus obtained the circulars and book-lists gratuitously pre- 
pared for the use of the members could not have been printed 
and circulated. Thus far every request for documents has been 
answered, even when the request was written on a postal card. 
About five-sixths of the total number of letters received by 
the Columbian Reading Union have contained ten cents in pos- 
tage, which is less than the actual cost of the book-lists and 
circulars. 

“The Columbian Reading Union’s documents are in general 
demand, and contain information not hitherto supplied from any 
other source. In estimating the extent of the work already ac- 
complished, it is necessary to add that one member of the 
Union in New York agreed to pay the expense of sending the 
book-lists gratis to the archbishops and bishops; and a member 
residing in the city of Milwaukee willingly undertook the labor 
and expense of forwarding the book-lists to all the Catholic 
colleges, academies, and select schools of the United States and 
Canada. Specific mention cannot be made of all who have given 
valuable time and experience to the formation of Reading Cir- 
cles, and the distribution of the book-lists among public libra- 
ries. Certainly, it is encouraging to authors and publishers to 
get positive assurance that, in answer to the appeal of the Col- 
umbian Reading Union, a large number of representative Catho- 
lics have volunteered to do service in various ways—without the 
inducements of financial rewards—for the diffusion of good 
literature. 

“ Before the end of the year 1892 it is hoped that sufficient 
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funds wiii have been secured to pay the expense: of printing a 
complete iist of Catholic authors published in the English lan- 
guage; much of the data for this important list has been al- 
ready collected by skilful hands. It now remains to be seen 
whether the patrons and members, whose generosity has thus far 
supplied the ‘sinews of war,’ will exert their efforts to provide the 
fund necessary for this new enterprise. Every library and every 
Reading Circle in the land will be glad to have a reliable list, 
such as the one now preparing, which will definitely show forth 
the influence Catholic thought has exerted on modern litera- 


ture.” 
* * * 


Though much remains to be done in organizing the Catholic 
reading public, a definite beginning has been made in accord- 
ance with the practical suggestions of Mr. John A. Mooney in 
the following able letter: 


“The plan of the Columbian Reading Union evidences a 
full, thoughtful knowledge of Catholic needs—pressing needs. If 
properly organized and carefully conducted, the Reading Circles 
must have a wide influence for good, not on young ladies only, 
but also on men, young and old, many of whom know very lit- 
tle of the writers of their own religion, or the place of excel- 
lence these writers have attained. Instead of gratifying or nour- 
ishing ourselves at our own well-filled tables, we contentedly feed 
on the husks of the prodigal and call our sad meal a feast. 

“The idea of the guide-lists promises to benefit publishers as 


’ well as readers. Here it is, especially, that every one can see 


the care with which your admirable plan has been thought out. 
Why should not the publisher be helped as well as the reader? 
As it is, putting aside the ascetic work, the publisher lacks any 
safe means of gauging his public. We have no way of tele- 
phoning him what we are ready for. The guide-list will serve as 
a publisher’s thermometer as well as a reader’s barometer. The 
readers will know when to come in out of the rain, and our pub- 
lishers will be able to tell the exact temperature on an abnor- 
mally cold day and the point above zero at which we really be- 
gin to warm up. We shall have better books with the guide- 
lists—better in the quality of intellectual material, better in the 
way of book-making, however good that may be now, and 
cheaper. 

“JT see the Reading Circles creating readers and writers and 
encouraging and aiding our publishers. As it is, the American 
Catholic literary man has no field—other than Potter’s Field. 
The writer cannot work, let alone live, without a public. At 
present the Catholic writer is forced to become a colorless, life- 
less “ittérateur, or else to follow false gods, become un-Catholic, 
wallow in the muck of realistic popularity. The evil is greater 
than we think—a positive evil, and one worth expense and sacri- 
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fice and zealous work to remedy. Every thinking Catholic will 
hail your movement as the first one to give the Catholic writer 
hope of having a little home in a promised land where he may 
securely tend the vine and olive and uproot the noxious weed. 

“Not only will the Reading Circles and the guide-lists help 


Catholics, but they will serve our American -society at large. . 


The public library will learn to know us better than it does. 
We shall be recognized not simply as readers, but also as the 
owners and makers of a good, honest, healthy literature—a liter- 
ature characterized by a just sense of art and by a high claim, 
clean as well as modern, and covering every branch of literary 
composition. 

“ And our schools, convents, colleges—will not the guide-lists 
serve them also? In the school the groundwork of a sound ap- 
preciation of the value of good reading should be laid. To instil 
the sense of reading as a duty, and to make it a pleasurable 
habit, is one of the most important requirements of the most 
primary education. The guide-list should be, and doubtless will 
be, a valued school-teacher’s guide. 

“There are ten millions of us, they say. Were there only a 
single million we should show more real intellectual life than we 
do. Is there any one who will dare say that we have not the 
material of a reading public? With our colleges scattered all 
over the land, it would be a shame if we had not the material 
for writers competent and justly ambitious to contend with the 
vicious talents that so powerfully master the thought of our 


day.” 


* * * 


Mr. Warren E. Mosher, editor of the Reading Circle Review, 
published at Youngstown, Ohio, was present at the Convention 
of the Apostolate of the Press, and explained the aims and 
methods of the Catholic Educational Union. It is especially de- 
signed to meet the requirements of those who have had limited 
educational advantages, and are desirous of self-improvement : 


“The plan consists of carefully prepared reading courses and 
wisely selected books. The studies include history, literature, 
science, and art. . The lessons in these studies are marked in ad- 
vance for each week and the amount of reading in each study 
clearly defined. The required reading can be done in one-half 
hour daily. The members procure the books recommended and 
read the lessons at home. If there are several persons in a par- 
ish reading the course, they may meet for mutual help and en- 
couragement, and thus form a local Reading Circle. 

“A full course requires four years’ study. But one may join 
for one year only, and may read all or any part of the course. 
If a member desires to obtain a diploma, he may do so by read- 
ing the full course for four years and answering eighty per cent. 
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of the questions sent him. These questions are a review of the 
studies, and can be found in the books which he has read. The 
term for each year begins October 1 and ends July 1. Special 
courses will be prepared for those who complete the regular four 
years’ course, so that they may continue indefinitely reviewing 
old studies and reading new ones. 

“Among the studies are the following: Ancient and Roman 
History; History of the Middle Ages; English and American 
History; Church History; Bible Studies; English translations of 
Greek and Latin Literature, and English and American Litera- 
ture; Christian Doctrine; Geology, Astronomy, Electricity, Physi- 
cal Geography, Physics, Chemistry, Hygienic Physiology, Civil 
Government, American Institutions, etc. 

“ A person may join at any time by sending name and address 
and a fee of twenty-five cents. Circles of ten or more, ten cents 
each. 

“The primary object is to encourage home reading, and indi- 
viduals may become members without joining a circle. Yet the 
Reading Circle is the principal means of carrying out the plan. 
The members meet weekly to discuss the reading they have done 
at home and to have an interchange of ideas. Literary exercises 
are prepared, consisting of essays and talks supplementary to 
studies, and musical exercises interspersed to make the meetings 
pleasant and sociable. 

“Every Reading Circle is a school in which are educated ac- 
tive and efficient workers for the responsible duty of assisting 
pastors in teaching the young intellects of our land sound prin- 
ciples and virtuous practices. By the members having a com- 
mon interest in the work, and working in concert, there is an 
incentive for individual effort. Each member is urged by a sense 
of duty, and feeling assured of sympathy, does his part will- 
ingly. He is also made to feel that he is not conspicuous or ° 
alone in the work. The active, strong minds act as a stimulant 
in arousing the slow or indifferent members to action, the timid 
and diffident grow self-reliant and confident, and in time this 
spirit pervades the whole society. 

“ Many have the erroneous idea that by identifying them- 
selves with Reading Circles it presupposes ignorance on their 
part. This is a mistake. Many educated Catholics have entered 
into the spirit of the plan with the warmest zeal, and have or- 
ganized circles in which are professional men, business men, teach- 
ers, mechanics, and persons from every walk in life. Those who 
have been so fortunate as to have received opportunities of ad- 
vanced education, sound training, and good social influences could 
not do a more commendable act than to ally themselves with 
Reading Circles and aid in lifting up those less fortunate than 
themselves. Good example, fellowship, discussion, and _ inter- 
change of ideas constitute the educational advantages of Reading 
Circles. 
“The Union does not conflict with 
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other associations. On the contrary, it can be made a useful 
adjunct to them. If they would adopt this plan, new life would 
be infused into literary societies which now exist in name, and 
a vigor imparted which would stimulate members to renewed 
effort. Besides, they have the advantages of libraries, pleasant 
meeting places, and other necessary conveniences. 

“Where there are several circles in a community following 
this plan they could carry out in a measure the university ex- 
tension system by having men of local or national prominence 
as educators deliver special lectures on the course to the several 
circles assembled together. 

“All the books of the course may be ordered from the 
Union at Youngstown, Ohio, or from the publishers. Informa- 
tion on organizing and conducting Reading Circles may be had 
by applying to the union with stamps enclosed to pay for circu- 


lars and reply.” 
* * * 


The President of the Ozanam Reading Circle, Miss M. F. 
McAleer, read a paper before the Convention entitled “The 
First Catholic Reading Circle in New York City.” Selections 
from it are here given. 

“In response to an appeal issued by Rev. Thomas McMillan, 
the Ozanam Reading Circle was organized in October, 1886. It 
takes rank as the first Catholic Reading Circle formed in New 
York City. The members have endeavored to do an apostolic 
work in behalf of good reading, besides securing their own self- 
improvement in matters of literary value. The circle is com- 
posed of Catholic women residing in different sections of New 
York City, who meet together once a week in an informal and 
friendly way to talk about books—Catholic books especially—to 
take part in carefully selected literary exercises, readings from 
the best authors, recitations and essays. Every Monday evening 
the members assemble at the Parochial Library, Columbus 
Avenue near Sixtieth Street. This library offers exceptional 
facilities for getting the choicest specimens of modern literature 
and a liberal supply of the latest stories. It contains all books 
approved by the Columbian Reading Union. By the selection of 
well-chosen books in the library, and by special talks on many 
important topics, the Paulist Fathers have generously aided the 
work proposed by the members of the Reading Circle. 

“A gifted writer has told us that Matthew Arnold, in one of 
his essays on the ‘Strength of Catholicism,’ says: 


“If he were a Catholic living in England he would suffer 
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much, but he would find also much to comfort him. Among 
the consolations he would give himself would be a frequent visit 
to the reading-room of the British Museum, and there he would 
linger in loving contemplation of the vast section, stretching on 
and up from the ‘ Hell of the yellow law-books to the Heaven 
of the Acta Sanctorum’ devoted to the Abbé Migne’s collection, 
which contains all that concerns the Catholic Church from every 
point of view, dogma, discipline, art, literature, science, etc. He 
says: ‘In this same room you may also find all the theological 
works of the various forms of Protestantism; but what a poor 
show they make beside this array of condensed Catholicism.’ 
We surely do not need assurances from Matthew Arnold or from 
any other outsider of our superabundant wealth. And yet I do 
fear that too many even of our educated Catholics are not fully 
informed in this matter. Do we really need to be told how 
rich and varied is the store from which we can adorn and arm 
and feed ourselves? Whether we really need this information 
or not we will not discuss, but let us feel sure we are engaged 
in a good work in proclaiming our treasures. But this cannot 
be the sole motive of our combined efforts: Is it not rather to 
awaken in our hearts an enthusiasm for carrying the light to 
those who, thanks to much of the popular literature, are grow- 
ing to believe that enthusiasm is a folly, that there is nothing 
worth striving for? 

“Do we not wish to counteract the pernicious effect of the 
flippant reading of the day by working ourselves up to a relish 
for studious reading? And is not the means we have been ad- 
vised to take something like a beginning of that after-course of 
studies so many have been longing for? The students in col- 
leges, convents, and common schools can only go so far. How 
far? Indeed, only to the borders of the great wonderland of 
study. And must education be deemed ended when the medals 
have been pinned on amidst the flourish of pianos, violins, 
harps, etc.P Bishop Spalding said something boldly true at one 
of the commencements; something to the effect that there was 
a tendency to rest satisfied with the medal and diploma—that 
we too easily believed all-sufficient these outward signs of inward 
progress. It would be well to heed such warnings. But how 
are we going to solve the problem of a continued and studious 
life with the demands of our social and domestic environments? 
A great many seem to think the problem unsolvable and give it 
up, and are heard of no more among the light-bearers; they drop 
out of the ranks, or rather, they drop into the great nameless, 
aimless multitude. The Catholic Reading Circles can help us to 
reach a satisfactory indication of the ways and means of doing 
one’s duty to home and to other claimants, yet leaving us time 
enough to strive for personal perfection in every sense of the 
word? The literature produced by the divinely-lighted minds of 
our great Catholic writers will assist immensely towards this 
perfection of mind and heart and soul.” 
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One of the most active workers for the success‘ of the Oza- 
nam Reading Circle, Mr. Alfred Young, was unavoidably absent. 
With rare good taste and judgment he has recommended vari- 
ous practical plans for the members to follow. In a letter, 
written by request for this Convention, he says that his advice 
was intended for teachers, art students, typewriters, telegraphers, 
and the like. Many of them work over-time, and have little 
leisure : 

“It would be adding one more humbug to the world’s too 
plentiful stock to devise an elaborate scheme of reading for 
‘such busy people. Last year we only required one book to be 
read by all the members, and this was pretty generally and 
thoroughly done. The book was Cardinal Gibbons’s Our 
Christian Heritage. The meetings are held every Monday eve- 
ning. Every member is supposed to come fortified with a 
newly-acquired quotation from some prominent author, and the 
recitation of these quotations forms the opening exercise. Then 
we have a prose reading from a Catholic author or from some 
non-Catholic source, but upon a theme interesting to Catholics. 
This is followed by a ‘poetical reading,’ meaning an extract 
from some good poem, the importance of selecting real poetry 
and not mere jingle being urged uponthe circle. This is fol- 
lowed by another prose reading, which we call ‘A Study in 
Literature,’ meaning thereby to illustrate by the extract read 
the value and beauty of style in the literary artist. 

“A recitation then comes next upon the programme. We 
don’t care for ‘The Polish Boy,’ and ‘Searching among the 
Slain’ at our pleasant gatherings is distinctly discouraged. 
Then we take a little relaxation in the shape of a reading from 
some popular (high-grade) novel, or from a book of sketches. 
For instance, one of the members read for us not long ago that 
delightful sketch of Miss Wilkins’s, ‘The Revolt of Mother.’ 
Once in a while we have an original story or essay. The 
evening is closed by an informal talk from the presiding officer 
of the meeting. The talk is part comment, part suggestion, 
and part criticism. Just so much stress is laid upon elocution 
as may insure the adequate expression, in an entirely natural 
and unaffected way, of whatever is read or recited. The idea is 
that it is worth while for everybody to be able to read and to 
speak in a graceful manner with a well-trained voice. Much is 
made of the good old-fashioned practice of reading aloud. We 
think that even one night a week with Newman and Ruskin 
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may do something to counteract our daily dose of flippancy and 
cynicism in the morning newspaper. 

“These proceedings of the members of the Ozanam Reading 
Circle do not make a very pretentious narration, but in the com- 
parison of experiences at the Convention they may prove of 
interest. Recent articles in THE CATHOLIC WORLD were dis- 
cussed by our Circle, and just too in the line of Father Elliott’s 
noble scheme. Now, our members have agreed that whenever 
they find themselves guests in a Catholic household they will, 
on the first fitting opportunity, ascertain whether THE CATHO- 
LIC WORLD and other standard works by Catholic authors are 
subscribed for by their hosts, and, if not, in a kindly, mission- 
ary sort of way, they will urge a subscription to these publica- 
tions. If this is carried out, as I hope it will be, it ought to 
entitle the Ozanam Reading Circle to be admittted into the 
Apostolate of the Press.” 

* * * 

The members of Catholic Reading Circles will find many 

| practical topics suggested for their consideration in all the 
















papers prepared for the Convention of the Apostolate of the 
Press. They are to be published in pamphlet form at a cost of 
twenty-five cents for each copy. Each Reading Circle could 
make use of at least four copies. Orders may be sent at once 
to the Columbus Press, ,120-122 West Sixtieth Street, New 
York City. M. C. M. 

















WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


WITH THE PUBLISHER. 


THE Publisher desires to offer an apology to the readers of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD for the lateness of this issue. The 
apology will, he knows, be accepted graciously when his readers 
learn that the delay was caused in their interest. The death of 
the late venerable Henry Edward Cardinal Manning occurred 
after our first form had been set up, and to make this a Man- 
ning Number, and give to his readers the two timely articles on 
his Eminence, necessitated the setting aside of the prepared form 
and starting out anew. Still he feels certain that the delay will 
be fully compensated for by the admirable and timely articles of 
Orby Shipley and John G. Kenyon. 


i. 
> 





The Publisher fancies that what is of interest to him in this 
department will also be of interest to his readers. And so he is 
pleased to announce to them that the Lzfe of Father Hecker, 
which they have enjoyed with him for so many months in the 
pages of this magazine, and which has been issued in book form 
by the Columbus Press, has met with most encouraging criticism 
and a very creditable sale. The Boston Herald, whose notices of 
THE CATHOLIC WORLD are always appreciated, has this to say 
of the Life: “It is a perilous thing to publish a biography 
seriatim, but Father Elliott has made such a good story out of 
Father Hecker’s life that the interest was sustained from month 
to month and even grew steadily until the end had been reached. 
The last part of his life was spent in gloom on account of the 
breaking down of his bodily health, but his faith in God was 
unabated amid all his bodily trials. Excepting Dr. Brownson, he 
was the greatest man that has entered the Roman Church from 
the Protestant ranks in this country. Father Elliott has made a 
model biography of his friend and master and teacher. There is 
no excess or defect in his statements.” 


<> 
> 








The following is the opening paragraph from an extended 
notice of the Life in Zhe National Press, of Dublin: 
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“ Biography is a fashion of the day. But an admirably-con- 
ceived volume of the life of Father Hecker, by the Rev. Walter 
Elliott, just published at New York, has unusual claims upon 
the world’s attention, and will not pass away when the season 
ends. It describes, chiefly from his own letters, journals, and re- 
corded conversations, a man of rare temperament, whose life was 
no less romantic than his views were bold and original. Isaac 
Hecker may be summed up in a sentence—he was an American 
Cardinal Newman. And so the Cardinal thought himself, for, 
writing on the occasion of Father Hecker’s death, he says: ‘I 
have ever felt that there was this sort of unity in our lives—that 
we had both begun a work of the same kind, he in America, 
and I in England, and I know how zealous he was in promoting 
. 


»~ 
> 





The Convention of the Apostolate of the Press was a matter 
of deep interest to all Catholics, to all publishers, and especially to 
the Publisher ‘of THE CATHOLIC WORLD. It was a remarkable 
gathering of some of the brightest and ablest Catholic literary 
men and women ever brought together in convention in Ameri- 
ca. There were no election of officers, no resolutions, no full- 
dress reception, no farewell banquet, no opportunities for per- 
sonal display—usually the bait held out at most conventions. 
Yet it brought together men and women from great distances, 
at great personal sacrifices, who were all filled with the idea: 
how to devise ways and means whereby the press might be 
used most effectively in the promotion of the truth and the 
spread of the knowledge of God among all his creatures. It 
was a convention unique in the history of conventions, both in 
its purpose and in the methods of effectuating it. It would have 
rejoiced the heart of Father Hecker to-have stood at that con- 
vention and witnessed with his bodily eyes the realization, in 
part at least, of what his prophetic vision had led him to hope 
for twenty-five years ago. | 


»~ 
> 





The Publisher cannot here even mention the names of the 
speakers or discriminate on the relative value of the papers 
read; that will be the work of those in charge of this con- 
vention. But it was most gratifying to witness the earnestness, 
and zeal, and spirit of Catholic faith that prevailed throughout the 
whole proceedings. A full Report of the Convention of the 
Apostolate of the Press is in preparation and should be ready 
now, but it is unavoidably delayed for a few weeks, owing to 
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the fact that some of the manuscripts are being revised, and 
that the Editor is overworked. 


os 
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The mail for the past month brought many encouraging let- 
ters to the Publisher. The letters which lie before him, from one 
of which he makes an extract, speak for themselves: 


“Enclosed find money order for eight dollars, half of which is 
for my own subscription to THE CATHOLIC WORLD, the other 
half to be used in sending the magazine to where it may do the 
most good. Keep the ball rolling!” 


-~ 
> 





The Columbus Number seems to have given general satisfac- 
tion. The following, from the Methodist Protestant, is refreshing : 
“The Columbus Number of THE CATHOLIC WORLD for January 
is the pink of neatness in typography and finish, while the con- 
tents puts it ahead of its usual excellence. . . . Protestants 
should read THE CATHOLIC WORLD and so keep posted.” 


ip 
> 





The readers of THE CATHOLIC WORLD, who are indeed the 
cream of American Catholic readers, if they are in earnest and 
have at heart the spread of Catholic truth, should do their best 
to see to it that not only Catholics but also those outside the 
Church should be “posted.” They have got the truth; they 
know it, they realize it; why should they wrap it up in a nap- 
kin? Spread the light! 


i 
> 








The Catholic Publication Society Co. has in press the follow- 
ing works: of Pére Grou, edited by Rev. Samuel H. Frisbee, S.J., 
Woodstock, Md.: 


Morality, extracted from the Confessions of St. Austin, 2 
vols.; Character of True Devotion, 1 vol.; The Science of 
the Crucifix, 1 vol.; Spiritual Maxims Explained, 1 vol.; 
Christian Sanctified by the Lord’s Prayer, vol.; School of 
Christ, 1 vol.; Manual for Interior Souls, 2 vols.; and 
some minor works. 


Also in press: 


The Imitation of Christ. By Thomas of Kempen, with re- 
flections and prayers by Pére Gonnelieu, of the Society 
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of Jesus. To which is prefixed a biographical sketch of 
the author by Charles Butler, Esquire. Done into English 
by the Right Rev. Edward Challoner, D.D. A new and 
revised edition, edited by Rev. Samuel H. Frisbee, S.J. 


Ready about the end of February: 


Aquinas Ethicus; or, The Moral Teaching of St. Thomas. 
Translated from the Summa by Rev. Joseph Rickaby, S.J. 
2 vols. 

The Spirit of St. Ignatius, Founder of the Society of Jesus. 
Translated from the French of the Rev. Fr. Xavier de 
Franciosi, of the same Society. 


Benziger Bros. new publications are: 


On Christian Art. By Edith Healy. With an introduction 
by Right Rev. John L. Spalding, D.D., Bishop of Pe- 
oria, Ill. 

An Explanation of the Baltimore Catechism of Christian 
Doctrine. For the use of Sunday-school teachers and ad- 
vanced classes. By Rev. Thomas L. Kinkead. 

Tom Playfair; or, Making a Start. By Rev. J. Finn, S.J., 
author of “ Percy Wynn.” 

Birthday Souvenir; or, Diary. With a subject of medita- 
tion or a prayer for every day in the year. By Mrs. A. 
E. Buchanan, author of “ The Higher Life,’ “A Pocket- 
book for School-girls,” etc. 

General Principles of the Religious Life. By Very Rev. 

‘Boniface F. Verheyen, O.S.B. 


The Correct Thing for Catholics. By Lelia Hardin Bugg. 
They will publish shortly: 


A Manugl of Political Economy. By C. S. Devas, Esquire, 
M.A., Examiner in Political Economy in the Royal Uni- 
versity of Ireland. 

Christian Anthropology. By Rev. John Thein. 

Thirty-two Instructions for the Month of May and Feasts of 
the Blessed Virgin. Translated from the French by Rev. 
Thomas F. Ward. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


HOMILIES OF SCIENCE. By Dr. Paul Carus. Chicago: Open 
Court Publishing Co. 

THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By Tobias Mullen, 
Bishop of Erie. New York: Fr. Pustet & Co. 

CoLumBus. By John A. Mooney. New York: The Catholic 
Publication Society Co. 

THE LITTLE OFFICE OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN AND THE OFFICE 
OF THE DEAD. New York: The Catholic Publication So- 
ciety Co. 

THE IMITATION OF CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempis. Philadel- 
phia: H. L. Kilner & Co. 

A SPIRITUAL RETREAT FOR RELIGIOUS PERSONS. Philadelphia : 
H. L. Kilner & Co. 

INDEX TO SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. Volumes I.-X. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons; London: Sampson Low, Marston 
& Co. 





PAMPHLETS RECEIVED. 


PROGRESSIVE PROTESTANTISM. By Sixtus. New York: Web- 
ster & Co. . 

Mass IN E MINoR. By Frank G. Dossert. London and New 
York: Novello, Ewer & Co. 

EccE REGNUM! By Edward Randall Knowles. Worcester: 
Messenger Print. 

THE WORKING-MAN’S POSITION. By M. F. Vallette. Brooklyn: 
Nineteenth Century Catholic Club. 
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